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The Returns Are Coming In 


Green's AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, of 
Chicago, is the national medium for reaching fruit grow- 
ing farmers, published by men of wide experience. 


You would think it a very difficult thing to tell these 
gentlemen something new about their business. But when 
the account came to Advertising Headquarters, a confer- 
ence was held which proved to our new clients that we 
knew how to analyze and sell a publication. 


Our recommendations were followed. They were 
modest, so far as advertising expenditure was concerned. 
In four months the returns were coming in, sensational— 
to use the word of Mr. Samuel Adams, the Publisher—in 
the volume of subscriptions and in paid advertising. 

We have a feeling of satisfaction in helping those adver- 
tisers grow big nationally whose products are worthy of 
their work and ours. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEw York Boston CHICAGO 
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Car Card Advertisers in New York City 
should read the Public Service Com- 
mission’s report to the State Legislature 
for the year 1917. 


It tells the true and official story of traffic 
conditions in the Metropolis and proves 
Interborough leadership. 


“Within the classification of street railroads are 
included elevated, subway and surface lines. 
The two first named had a total traffic for the 
year of 1,058,646,596, passing the billion mark 
for the first time, while the surface roads had 
860,165,630. The elevated and subway lines 
showed an increase of 104,502,679, while there 
was a net decrease of traffic upon the surface 
lines of 84,426,068. The largest single increase 
was upon the lines of the first subway, operated 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
where the traffic total was 414,193,992, or an in- 
crease of 42,688,674 over the preceding year. 
Next in importance in the matter of growth 
were the Interborough’s elevated lines, where 
the total number of passengers for the year was 


349,380,093, an increase of 37,133,297. 


When you are working to establish your product 
in America’s richest market, don’t depend 
upon the second or third medium when you 
can secure the FIRST, at a better rate. 


For car card and poster advertising on the 
Interborough Subway and Elevated Systems of 
New York, address 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 


50 Union Square New York 
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How Liggett Built Up the United 
Drug Company 


The Story of a Man Who Just Naturally Had to Advertise 
By Edward Mott Woolley 


WENT up to Boston to see 

Louis K. Liggett, having been 
fortunate enough to make an ap- 
pointment by long-distance ’phone. 
I may add that the thing was not 
as easy as it sounds, for I had 
been trying for weeks to fix a 
definite time for a talk with him. 
That I finally succeeded I at- 
tribute in large measure to the 
prestige of Printers’ INK, which 
I have invariably found to be 
persona grata to the chiefs and 
high executives of American busi- 


ness. PRINTERS’ INK deals in 
photographic facts and details, 
and reflects modern business 


thought and history in the con- 
crete, so that wherever I go I find 
it on the desks of the mighty. 

Mr. Liggett is one of the might- 
iest—and one of the most demo- 
cratic. As head of a company 
capitalized at $52,500,000, he car- 
ries responsibilities and powers 
greater than most of us would 
even wish to assume. As _ the 
executive head of another enter- 
prise he commands 200 retail 
stores—and the average merchant 
with one store would like to get 
out from under it. As side is- 
sues he sits as director in banks, 
insurance companies and indus- 
trial establishments; as an out- 
let for his patriotism he leads 
Red Cross campaigns and gives 
his services to other Government 
work; and for recreation he drives 
good horses. 

He is a manufacturer on a tre- 
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mendous scale; a merchant who 
handles a thousand lines of goods; 
an educator of an army of peo- 
ple; a great and successful ad- 
vertiser ; personally, a very human 
man who lives at Chestnut Hill, 
a suburb of Boston. 

The contrast will have all the 
more punch, then, if we go back 
at a quick and long jump to De- 
troit, some forty-two years ago. 

Mr. Liggett was born there in 
1875. His father was founder of 
the Michigan Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, but financial 
misfortunes threw the boy on his 
own resources and his fourteenth 
year was his last one in school. 

He says that the books which 
most influenced him at that time 
were the lives of Napoleon and 
Lincoln, “Boys of ’76” and “Boys 
of 1812.” His aspiration then was 
to enter the United States Navy. 
A secondary ambition was to 
write, and to exploit this aim he 
founded and wrote a boys’ paper, 
inditing each copy laboriously in 
longhand every week. The circu- 
lation was limited only by the 
number of hours of the night that 
could be borrowed from -sleep. 
Afterward a happy thought struck 
him and he brought some in- 
fluence to bear to get his periodi- 
cal printed for nothing. 

His journalistic tendencies were 
further developed when he be- 
came office devil on the Detroit 
Journal at two dollars a week; 
and he made a start on a literary 
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career by working evenings in 
the public library, putting books 
back on the shelves. 

Finally, through family  ac- 
quaintances, he secured work in 
the Detroit branch of what was 
then John Wan- 
amaker’s whole- 
sale business. 
He has _ occa- 
sion to. recall 
vividly his first 
task, which was 
to take the ash- 
es out of the 
stove, carry 
them to the 
street, and 
dump them 
through a hole 
in the sidewalk. 
Just as he emp- 
tied the pan an 
ill fate over- 
took him. Two 
girls whom he 
had known in 
better days 
chanced to pass, 
and they recog- 
nized him 
through the 
mist of ash 
dust that rose 
from the chute. 
He sighs when 
he recalls that 
they elevated 
their haughty 
noses, whipped 
the ashes from 
their own re- 
splendent  ap- 
parel, and 
passed him 
without a sign. 

From office 
boy he rose 
fast. One ver | 








his employer 
threw some 
samples. of 
cloth into the 
waste _ basket, 
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that 


remarking 
there wasn’t any use trying to sell 
that kind of goods. Young Liggett 
picked them out of the basket, 
took them to a customer whom he 
believed might be interested, and 


brought back an order. This was 
his first sale, but from that time 


© by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
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he developed a clientele of his 
own. 

One day when he was about 
eighteen they sent him to a small 
town in Michigan to take tem- 
porary charge of a bankrupt store, 
and here his in- 
stinct to adver- 
tise first really 
manifested _it- 
self. He paint- 
ed the sidewalk 
in front of the 
store a_ blood 
red, with the 
paint especially 
doctored to 
keep it wet. 
Then he hung a 
huge sign in the 
window: 

“All steps 
lead to the 
great bankrupt 
sale.” 

Next day 
there were 
-bloody foot- 
prints all over 
town, and even 
if they led in 
all directions 
they certainly 
hitched up to 
the sale. 

But the up- 
roar. over this 
advertising 
stunt was ter- 
rific. Its per- 
petrator was 
arrested, but 
because of his 
youth and inex- 
perience the 
judge let him 
off with a fine 
and a threat. 

However, the 
trick was 
turned, and 
money poured 
into the store. 
Next day, desiring to show the 
public that he had taken in real 
cash, he fastened a lot of five- 
and ten-dollar bills together, end 
to end, and, parading up and down 
Main Street, waved them tri- 
umphantly in the air before mak- 
ing his deposit at the’ bank. 
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Let the New York Globe Show You 
How to Break Into the Greatest 
Market Place on Earth 


War Times or no War Times the 10,000,000 people who 
live within 15 miles of the New York City Hall must 
buy food and other necessities. In times like these when 
the dollar has lost much of its purchasing power people 
are earnestly on the look-out for best values. 


Therein lies the greatest opportunity for the effective ad- 
vertising of meritorious articles. today. 


Now is the accepted time and the New York Metropoli- 
tan market, the accepted place for you to seek increased 
sales and better distribution. 


In ordinary times people will buy practically anything; 
today they are seeking to make their dollars buy greatest 
values. 





To meet war conditions the Globe has organized an ef- 
fective promotional department, equipped with facilities 
and under the direction of high salaried men of sound 
experience, to: give manufacturers a sort and quality of 
service heretofore unobtainable. 


The Globe’s Plan includes the use of advertising in other 
newspapers so as to thoroughly cover the field. 





The Globe’s Plan includes co-operation that will secure distri- 
bution and the interested assistance of dealers. It includes the 
preparation of copy that will produce results. It eliminates all 
expense for illustrations, cuts, etc., and insures the production 
of identical copy in each of the papers directly hooked up to 
local dealers. And best of all, it will render absolutely dis- 
interested service. 





Write freely for further information without incurring any 
obligation... Address, 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher New York Globe 
73 Dey Street, New York City 
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All the incidents of this nar- 
rative may not be exactly in se- 
quence, but it doesn’t matter much. 
At any rate, Mr. Liggett got 
ahead rapidly in dry goods. Along 
about 1894 a new era began in this 
business, and women’s ready-made 
garments came in_ extensively. 
Shirt waists and skirts began 
to be in vogue. Mr. Liggett, then 
nineteen years old, saw a chance 
to go into business for himself. 
He made a trip East, stopping at 
Rochester, Syracuse, Gloversville, 
New York and Philadelphia, call- 
ing on manufacturers and telling 
them that times were ripe for fac- 
tories to sell direct to the retailer. 
He secured forty accounts, ran- 
ging from buttons to carpets, and, 
returning to Detroit, established 
himself in the dry goods broker- 
age business, selling to retailers. 
The first year his net profits were 
$7,000. 

BEGINNING OF LIGGETT’S INTEREST 
IN DRUGS 


This dry goods business, how- 
ever, didn’t satisfy his tireless 
and soon afterward he 


energies, 
made his first sally into the medi- 


cine field. Some of his chums 
worked in a wholesale drug house, 
and in reaching out for fresh ave- 
nues of wealth they conceived, 
among them, the idea of putting 
on the market a headache powder. 
After sober deliberation they 
named it “P. D. Q.” Mr. Liggett 
explains that this didn’t mean 
“Prettydamnquick.” His transla- 
tion was “Pain Destroyed 
Quickly.” 

Here again his embryonic ad- 
vertising genius revealed itself. 
He took large squares in the De- 
troit street cars and first showed 
the public a big P, continuing it 
for some time without explana- 
tion. He followed this with a D, 
and finally presented the Q. By 
this time Detroit was speculating 
on what was to transpire P. D. Q 
The curiosity was finally relieved 
by the disclosure of the headache 
powder in its naked identity. This 
procedure was followed in Toledo, 
Cleveland and various cities. 

P. D. Q. was put out in 5-, 10- 
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and 25-cent packages, and went 
quite well for a time, but Mr. Lig- 
gett, feeling himself impelled to 
find still other outlets for his am- 
bitions, started the Handy Lunch 
Company, which delivered lunches 
in boxes to office péople. 

The lunch business, too, went 
very nicely until typhoid fever 
overtook its founder, and the busi- 
ness was left in charge of a part- 
ner. Mr. Liggett says he doesn’t 
know what became of it for he has 
never heard from the business, 
nor from his partner, since he was 
taken sick. The headache busi- 
ness, too, was in bad shape when 
he got out again. It gave him 
many a headache those days. 

Following his long illness his 
health was uncertain for many 
months, but before his sickness he 
had married and bought a home. 
He looks back on that period as 
a dark one, for with a ‘wife and 
baby, no money, and a business 
in the last stages of pernicious 
anemia, all ways out seemed 
barred. 

P. D. Q., indeed, was in the 
hands of its creditors, and for sev- 
eral months Mr. Liggett worked 
for the trustee, for practically 
nothing. He was obliged to give 
up his home, and he and his fam- 
ily found quarters in a boarding 
place. 

He adds, grimly, that often he 
went to his friends to borrow 
money for his landlady. 

The headache powder had gone 
well in the 5-cent package, but 
druggists objected to the low 
price, so the P. D. Q. Company 
had taken this package off the 
market. But thereupon the drug- 
gists had put out a 5-cent powder 
of their own. Various other trib- 
ulations had overtaken P. D. Q., 
and thus it died—not, however, 
until it had paid off its debts; 
but it is safe to assume that the 
experience served Mr. Liggett in 
later years. 

Along about this time, 1898, 
came an event, probably an echo 
of his headache business, that 
proved ultimately of supreme im- 
portant. An opportunity came to 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“Doing Our Bit” 


HE AMERICAN WOMAN 


gives liberal editorial co-operation 
to the Government Campaign for 
Conservation. Through our columns 
we encourage subscriptions to Liberty 


Loans and War Thrift Stamps, and 


the conservation of war essentials. 


The conservation of food is encouraged 
by the publication of recipes for “War” 
Combinations, and through the various 
departments the necessity of avoiding 
waste 1s kept constantly 1 in mind. 


The 500,000 subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN are the 
kind of women to whom a reasonable 
appeal intelligently directed, may be 
made with the assurance of enlisting 
their co-operation. 


They are the substantial women of the 
small towns who represent a tremendous 
buying power in this country. 


THE 


AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Msgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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One of a series of 
advertisdments 
which shows the 
need of the Van- 
ishing Cream and 
at the same time 
features the pur- 
poses which a Cold 
Cream serves 





aston 





From Fifth to First 


Quick progress made in ‘dificult 
field by knowing the facts and 
using them intelligently. 


HE toilet preparation field is crowded 
—individually and collectively. Every 
toilet goods manufacturer has too many 
products and together these manufacturers 
compete with an endless variety and duplica- 
tion. 
The corner druggist has 5,000 items and is 
continually being solicited to add more. 
Among his toilet articles, the number of 
face creams is notorious. In addition to one 
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brand or more put out by every manufacturer, 
hundreds of druggists have private brands of 
their own—a long profit article which they 
would like to push. 
Such was the market the Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company faced when it added two 
wonderfully made creams to its line. 
Before advertising them, the skin, as 
well as the market, was studied. It de- 
veloped that “every normal skin needs 
two creams”’—a grease or cold cream : 
for cleansing and massage; a greaseless protograph of 


or vanishing cream for protection, and Miss, Elsie Fer 


as a base for powdering. Feaats please 
These are facts. They cannot be areata 

gainsaid. ‘They have been made the basis of 

the Pond’s campaign. That the public is 

quick to appreciate this need and how per- 

fectly the Pond’s creams filled it, is indicated 

by the fact that Pond’s Vanishing Cream is 

the largest selling disappearing cream in 
America today. 

* * * 


Advertising is not bright ideas, not words, 
not pictures, not facts, not space. It is the 
judgment to draw the correct inference from 
the facts and the ability to use them. The 
interpretation of a commodity to the public 
today calls for a type of manufacturing of as 
high an order as that of any factory making 
a commodity. Advertising is the result of the 
training and study of an organization and 
equipment—not built in a day. 


J.WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Boston Detroit Cincinnati 


The largest selling 
disappearing cream in 
America 














How Advertisers Can Help Save 
the Wheat 


U. S. Food Administration Outlines Method of Getting Its Urgent Mes- 
sage to the People 


ANUFACTURERS of cook- 

ing utensils and equipment, 
foods and other household arti- 
cles, and all advertising agents, 
are asked by the United States 
Food Administration to throw the 
weight of their influence into the 
campaign to urge the use of pota- 
toes and cornmeal, rice and other 
cereals in place of wheat. 

The plan is outlined in a letter 
which has been sent by the Dis- 
tribution Division to the members 
of the American Specialty Manu- 
facturers Association and others. 
The Food Administration has 
asked Printers’ INK to print this 
letter in order that it may reach 
other manufacturers as well, par- 
ticularly those making equipment 
used in the kitchen or on the din- 
ing table, whose influence may be 
quite as helpful as that of food 
manufacturers. 

The letter is as follows: 


LETTER TO MEMBERS OF AMERICAN 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


“Many manufacturers of food 
are already giving to the Food 
Administration very practical and 
valuable aid. Many more have 
shown an earnest desire to help, 
but have been at a loss to know 
just how they might do so most 
effectively. 

“We wish to put before you the 
most vital problem now pressing 
upon us, with some suggestions 
of most definite and important 
ways in which you can, if you 
will, give us your immediate co- 
operation. 

“We have promised to send the 
Allies at least 75,000,000 bushels 
of the wheat we ourselves would 
normally have consumed from 
December 1 until the next crop 
is harvested. The United States 
Food Administration is pledged to 
keep that promise, but is pledged 


as well to prevent suffering in our 
1 


own country. Only if we as a 
nation curtail our consumption 
can both promises be kept. 
“We must eat less wheat and 
more of other foods in its place. 
“Saving wheat is not an acad- 


emic idea. It is not merely a 
desirable thing. It is a grim 
necessity. 


“Restrictions have been placed 
upon the use of wheat and wheat 
flour by bakers, cereals manufac- 
turers and others. But we have 
no power to control the habits of 
the consumer. We must—and in- 
deed we should prefer to—obtain 
the needed result by voluntary 
compliance obtained through edu- 
cation. 

“This education must be posi- 
tive, not negative. We have 
steadily urged ‘Save Wheat.’ We 
must now tell the people what to 
use instead—cornmeal, potatoes, 
rice, oatmeal, barley—particularly 
cornmeal, potatoes and_ rice, 
which are most plentiful. 

“Tt is in this education that you 
can greatly assist. 

“Through your sales force, your 
advertising, and the distribution of 
your goods you can exert great in- 
fluence upon the consumer and the 
retail trade. 

“What we need is the widest 
and most rapid distribution of 

“(a) The message ‘Eat more 
foods made of cornmeal, pota- 
toes, rice, etc., in place of wheat 
foods.’ 

“(b) Definite recipes to encour- 
age home cooking of these alter- 
natives of wheat. 

“Following are some of the 
ways suggested in which manu- 
facturers can help get this mes- 
sage, and such recipes, to the 
public quickly: 

“1, By attaching stickers to 
packages now being shipped. 

“2. By enclosing flyers inside 
packages. : 

3. By placing loose or pasted in- 
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Critical Tests by 
Many Advertisers 


have established the fact that Thomas’ Register is the only 
publication that many of the largest buyers in the United 
States and abroad ever use to find sources of supply. They 
buy this Register at a substantial price, for the sole 
purpose of saving the time and trouble of looking elsewhere. 
It is used by their purchasing agents, foremen, superintend- 
ents and others having to do with ordering or specifying. 








Member Audit Bureau Of Circulations 








3900 Pages, 9x12 


PRICE $15.00 
tS only work that instantly fur- 


nishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources 
of supply for any conceivable article, 
or kind of article, more than 70,000. 


Descriptive and other advertis- 
ing matter omitted therefrom is likely 
to miss attention in 12,000 large con- 
cerns at the most important moment, 
i. e., the moment when they are in 
the market. 


Advertising therein costs for 
only one insertion a year, but 
brings continuous returns for 
one, two and three years there- 
after. It reaches the right man 
at the right time and produces 
the highest class of inquiries 
at the lowest cost per inquiry. 

As the cumulative result 
of tests during the past ten 
years, it now carries nearly 
4000 advertisements, more than 
twice as many as ever before 
appeared in one issue of any 
other trade publication. Nearly 
100% have renewed ‘after first 
test, more than 50% of them 
for increased space. 


Number of Users—Over 
12,000 (more than 99% paid cir- 
culation). 

Importance of Users— 
Their aggregate capital exceeds 
$16,000,000,000, equivalent in this 
respect to 160,000 subscribers of 
$100,000 each. 








Thomas Publishing Company 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Bivd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
311 California St. 


LONDON, 
24 Railway Appreach 
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serts in recipes, booklets and other 
literature distributed to the con- 
sumer. 

“4. By featuring, or at least 
mentioning, the use of corn, pota- 
toes, rice, etc., in their advertising 
both to consumer and the trade. 

“5. By asking your salesmen to 
spread the message among the 
grocers whom they visit. 

“If your own product can be 
recommended by you for use with 
cornmeal, potatoes, rice, etc., so 
much the better. 

“In all publicity, it would be 
well to refrain from suggesting a 
possible wheat famine or even a 
serious shortage. Such suggestions 
tend to alarm the public and to 
cause panic buying. To suggest 
a wheat famine might easily cause 
one. It would be better to center 
upon appeals for greater use of 
wheat substitutes. This will in- 
fluence the people against hoard- 
ing and encourage them to pur- 
chase only for immediate needs. 
The things to talk about now are 
the foods that will replace wheat. 

“Further, these foods should be 
urged for uses which will actually 
replace wheat. Desserts made of 
cornstarch do not take the place 
of bread. People must be taught 
that at a meal where macaroni, 
potatoes, mush, rice croquettes, 
cornmeal, or fish balls, etc., are 
served, they should eat less bread. 

“Anything that you may do will 
have added impetus from the fact 
that the Food Administration it- 
self has already embarked on an 
educational campaign upon these 
same lines, and is adding to the 
force of this campaign as rapidly 
as the various means can be de- 


veloped. 
“Enclosed is an official bulletin 
which contains much material 


which may be suggestive to you 
in carrying out these ideas. If 
we can give you further informa- 
tion, please call upon us. 

“If you wish to submit to us 
any printed matter that you in- 
tend to issue, we shall be glad to 
give you such helpful criticism as 
we can. But because time is so 


urgently a factor, we much prefer 
that you proceed according to 
your own judgment, to throw into 
this important task every element 
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of strength at your command. 
“Please accept our warmest 
thanks for your patience in read- 
ing this necessarily long letter, 
and for whatever you may do to 
carry out its suggestions. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“UniteD STATES Foop ApDMINIS- 
TRATION.” 


“Certain-teed” Advertising 
Will Be Doubled 


The 1918 appropriation for advertis- 
ing of the Certain-teed Products Corpo- 
ration, St. Louis, is more than double 
the amount invested in 1917. It is re- 
ported that the appropriation will run 
around $600,000. This amount does not 
include the cost of color cards for the 
company’s paints and many similar 
items, which will run into thousands 


of dollars. 

Newspaper advertising, which has 
formed the basis for the company’s 
publicity in the past, will be continued 
on a more extensive scale, and in addi- 
tion there will be a strong campaign in 
mediums having a national circulation. 
Color will be used in the national cam- 
paign for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Robt. M. Nelson, advertising manager, 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion. 


A. N. A. Joins U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers has become a member of the 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 
The two delegates who have been ap- 
pointed to represent the association in 
the Chamber are John Sullivan, its ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Edward Hunger- 
ford, of Wells Fargo & Co. Mr. Sulli- 
van will serve as a member of the 
National Council of the Chamber, which 
acts as an advisory body to the executive 
committee. 


Foster with Cusack Company 


Walter F. Foster, president of Foster 
& Kleiser, the outdoor advertising con- 
cern of the Pacific Coast, is now di- 
rector of sales of the Thomas Cusack 
Company, Chicago. 

The Foster & Kleiser system of co- 
operation between local and national 
advertisers will, under Mr. Foster’s 
management, be installed in all of the 
Thomas Cusack plants throughout the 
country. 


Abbott Leaves Rice Leaders 


Lynn S. Abbott, recently connected 
with Rice Leaders of the-World As- 
sociation, New York, as assistant to 
Elwood E. Rice, has resigned. 























Facts 


500,000 boys read The 
American Boy. 

They or their parents 
pay $1.50 a year for it— 
buying power! 

They average 15% to 16 
years old—buying age! 

They have much to say 
about family purchases— 
buying influence! 

The American Boy goes 
into 225,000 of the best 
homes in America—lead- 
ership! 

“Where there’s a boy 
there’s a family.” 


Member A. B.C. 
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Why the Wesel 
tires? asks Dad 





— We 
wea —l 








BASTERN OFFICE 
E. S. MURTHEY, Manager 
366 Pifth Avenue 
(@Bw YORK CITY, NEW YORK 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Because I read all about them in 
advertisements and they’re the kind 
that stand up and won’t skid and 
are easy to put on your bike. 

But, what do you know about 
the Everlast Tires, Billy? said Dad. 
Not a thing, Father, never saw a 
word about them in The American 
Boy. But I do know that Wearwells 
are certainly all right. Saw some 
down at Jones’s store and Mr. Jones 
says what the advertisements say 
you can bank on. 

Father asked me to show him the 
ads about Wearwell Tires and I got 
some back numbers of The 
American Boy I keep for reference 


_ about things I want ‘to get. Dad 


read a couple of the advertisements. 

Billy, said Dad, the more I read 
about these Wearwell Tires, the 
more I believe you’re right. Cer- 
tainly sounds good. You go down 
and get one. 

Well, say, how that tire did last. 
And, when our automobile needed 
new shoes, Dad said, Billy you 
better buy Wearwells all around. 
And I did. 

BILLY BYER. 


(To be continued in the March 7th issue of 
Printers’ Ink.) 


**The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World’’ 
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Marquis Regan’s 
Conclusions Concerning 
Poster Advertising 
In Securing Retail Dealer 
Co-operation 


Here are some of the points emphasized by 
Mr. Marquis Regan, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager of the American Ever Ready Works, in 
his splendidly informative and intensely inter- 
esting address before the members of the 
New York Advertising Club on Wednesday, 
the 6th inst. on Securing the Co-operation of 
the Retail Dealer. 


Mr. Regan spoke from an experience with an 
intensive publicity propaganda which he engi- 
neered in 1916, which included the distribu- 
tion of 5,000,000 contest blanks by 50,000 
dealers, resulting in the adoption of the trade 
name “Every Ready Daylo” for their por- 
table flashlight. Note his conclusions— 


First—National advertising as a means of 
enthusing the dealer to special effort has 
largely lost its punch, because the average 
good dealer of today expects to sell adver- 
tised products. 


Second—Nothing cools more rapidly than 
dealer enthusiasm, and if created only spas- 
modically it becomes increasingly harder to 


rekindle. 
Third—Continuous dealer effort behind a 
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specialty product cannot be maintained twelve 
months in the year. Nor will supplying the 
dealer with fine sales helps produce his maxi- 
mum effort unless centered on definite cam- 
paigns for definite periods of time. 


Therefore—We have laid out an intensive 
three-years’ advertising program commencing 
this Spring, back of which will be a national 
and local Poster-advertising campaign (where 
exact color reproduction can be made so val- 
uable) that will proclaim “Ever Ready Day- 
lo” as a staple necessity more powerfully than 
it has ever been done before. 


This Poster campaign will hook up with a 
trade-mark window-label which will immedi- 
ately identify our dealers to our consumers as 
the shops where they can find a definite serv- 
ice in procuring reliable batteries and bulbs. 


* * * 


. It has been our privilege to serve the Ameri- 
‘can Ever Ready Works along the lines of 
their Outdoor publicity during the past year. 
That is one of the concerns to which it is a 
pleasure to refer a prospective client who 
may be interested in learning what Nordhem 
Service is like. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 
BPster Advertising in the 
United Siates and Canada 
& West 4Ou«u Street - New York City 


Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 


eee 
OFFICES IN Cleveland Buffalo Kansas City 
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“Just like the picture in Modern Priscilla” 


Women see the Needlework designs in The Modern Priscilla; 
select the ones they want and make them according to the simple 
directions which we give in the magazine. 

This very minute many of them are embroidering curtains or household 
linens; crocheting dainty lace collars for their dresses; or applying their skill 
to dainty garments for their children — all made from Priscilla designs. 


War times demand economy in both money and materials. Custom de- 
mands well-dressed women and attractive homes. 


The Modern Priscilla stands high in popular favor because it teaches 
ramenasien ia how to meet both demands. 
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Death of George Batten, a Pioneer 
Advertising Agent 


His Attitude Toward His Clients and His Own Organization 


HE death of George Batten, 
president of the George Batten 
Company, general advertising 
agent, New York, which occurred 
on Saturday, February 16, at his 
home in Montclair, N. J., removes 
from the advertising field one of 
its foremost representatives. Few 
men engaged in the business have 
done more for its upbuilding than 
he did during the twenty-seven 
years he was 
an advertising 
agent. He saw 
his agency grow 
from a one- 
man _ concern 
to a great or- 
ganization en- 
gaging. the 
services of over 
200 persons. 
Mr. Batten, 


who was born 


on a farm in 
Gloucester 
County, N. J., 
in 1854, began 
his business ca- 
reer aS a travel- 
ing salesman 
for Folwell & 
Company, 
woolen mer- 
chants, of Phil- 
adelphia, with 
whom he re- 
mained for ten years. Then he 
became manager of the Re- 
ligious Press Association of Phil- 
adelphia. It was while engaged 
in this work that he became 
impressed with the possibilities of 
advertising as a business force. 
In 1888 he became advertising 
manager of the Voice (a prohibi- 
tion organ), the Homiletic Review 
and the Literary Digest, periodi- 
cals issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, of New York. He 
was so successful in securing busi- 
ness for these publications that in 
1891 he decided to become an ad- 
vertising agent, and opened an of- 
fice at 38 Park Row. The only 
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assistant he had at the time was 
Miss Margaret F. Hopkins, his 
stenographer, who is still in the 
employ of the George Batten 
Company. 

Mr. Batten believed that there 
were great opportunities in the 
agency field for advertising men 
who would study the manufac- 
turer’s merchandising problems 
and give him helpful service. 
There were at 
the time only 
a few agencies 
that undertook 
to do this kind 
of work. 

The first ac- 
count Mr. Bat- 
ten secured was 
that of the Na- 
tional Cloak & 
Suit Company, 
and this has 
remained with 
the agency ever 
since. The fol- 
lowing year he 
landed the busi- 
ness of the Na- 
tional Lead 
Company, Os- 
termoor & 
Company, mat- 
tress manufac- 
turer; and the 
German Kali 
Works, manufacturers of potash. 
In the years that have elapsed 
since then other agents have tried 
in vain to get the business away 
from Batten. The National Cloak 
& Suit Company was then located 
in a small loft in Worcester street 
when Mr. Batten began to place 
its advertising. He said to Mr. 
Rosenbaum, the head of the com- 
pany, one day: 

“Tf I do nothing else, I can ren- 
der you valuable service merely 
by improving the looks of your 
advertisements. A good deal de- 
pends upon the appearance of an 
advertisement that you hope will 
bring you business. If it doesn’t 
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look attractive people will not pay 
much attention to it. Same thing 
applies to a salesman. If he is 
well dressed, and has had a clean 
shave he is much more likely to 
create a favorable impression. By 
the way, Mr. Rosenbaum,” Mr. 
Batten continued, rubbing his face 
with his hand, “for the first time 
in months I forgot to shave this 
morning.” The two men laughed 


heartily over the incident, which 
Mr. Rosenbaum has taken par- 
ticular delight in telling ever 


since. 

It was in order to have adver- 
tisements set in an effective and 
attractive manner, in accordance 
with his own ideas, that Mr. Bat- 
ten in 1894 engaged William Law, 
an expert compositor, and in- 
stalled in his office a typographi- 
cal outfit. From that time on near- 
ly every piece of copy has been 
put into type right in the Batten 
agency’s own quarters. Under 
this arrangement it has been pos- 
sible to secure typographical ef- 
fects of the very best kind. 

As the business grew in volume 
Mr. Batten was obliged to increase 
his facilities for handling it. The 
one room at 38 Park Row, in 
which he was first located, was 
soon outgrown and others were 
added. When no more space could 
be obtained in the building, the 
agency was moved uptown to the 
Metropolitan Tower, and after- 
ward to its present quarters at 381 
Fourth avenue. 


CONSCIENTIOUS WITH ALL ACCOUNTS 


It was because of the feeling of 
responsibility that rested upon 
him when he assumed charge of 
an advertiser’s account that he 
refused to adopt any plan that 
did not have a strong probability 
of achieving success. He could 
turn down a_ hundred-thousand- 
dollar contract without batt’ng an 
evelash if the proposition did not 
measure up to his ideas. On one 
occasion a financial concern sought 
his co-oneration in floating some 
stock. There was nothing wrong 
about the business, but Mr. Bat- 
ten said he would think the matter 
over and announce his decision tne 
next day. When he came to the 


office the following morning he 
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told his staff that he had decided 
not to handle the business. 

“T took that proposition home 
with me last night,” he said, “and 
studied it even after I had gone to 
bed. I finally concluded that I 
couldn’t recommend that stock to 
my sister as an investment, and 
for that reason I am not going to 
take that $50,000 advertising con- 
tract, although I am just as anx- 
ious to make money as anyone 
else.” The test he always applied 
to many of the propositions he re- 
ceived was, “Would I recommend 
it to my wife or my sister?” 

Mr. Batten took great pride in 
the organization he had built up 
during the twenty-seven years he 
had been in business. Two years 
ago when the agency celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, everyone 
of the staff, from office boys up 
to the vice-presidents, were his 
guests at a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Seven members had been 
in his employ for twenty years or 
more. W. H. Johns, the first vice- 
president, joined the staff May 15, 
1892, Marcus Manus and Will'am 
Law in 1894, and F. H. Little, the 
second vice-president, in 1903. He 
regarded and often spoke of the 
organization as his “business fam- 
ily.” His attachment was deep 
and sincere. He liked to see the 
young men develop under his hand 
and helped them in various ways 
to get a firm grasp upon the un- 
derlying principles of the business. 


WANTED DECISIONS REACHED 
PROMPTLY 


Mr. Batten often made effective 
use of similes in making an ar- 
gument or to illustrate an idea. 
On one occasion he remarked: 
“Business is a jealous mistress; 
she will not allow you to share 
your attention with others.” He 
never hesitated to spend money 
upon any plan that promised to 
strengthen the agency or help the 
advertiser realize on his advertis- 
ing investment. He was a man 
of action. His mind was ceaseless 
in its activity. He could not brook 
delay of any kind when it implied 
hesitancy or lack of decision. This 
characteristic was manifested dur- 
ing his last sickness.. A few days 
before he died, while two nurses 




















and his two sons were standing by 
his bedside, he asked that his 
shoulders be moved so that he 
would rest more easily. Some hes- 
itancy was shown in deciding upon 
the best way to carry out his re- 
quest. Suddenly Mr. Batten cried 
out in a hoarse whisper: “Don’t 
talk; do it.” 

Mr. Batten’s death will not, it is 
authoritatively stated, materially 
affect the conduct of the agency. 
For several years he had been 
getting things into such shape that 
the organization could be con- 
tinued on lines he had laid down 
should he retire from the manage- 
ment. The members of the staff 
who had been with him longest 
and had shown special adaptability 
for agency work had been taken 
into the company and made officers 
of it. 

Although Mr. Batten spent the 
greater part of his business career 
in New York city, he never lost 
his interest in farming and out- 
door life. For thirty years he re- 
sided in Montclair, but owned an 
extensive farm at Caldwell, where 
he was a breeder of pure-bred 
Jersev cattle. He was a director 
of the American Jersey Cattle 
“nb and a life member of the 
New Jersey State Agricultural So- 
ciety. He was a lover of horses 
and liked nothing better than to 
take a spin after a pair of fleet- 
footed trotters. Other oreganiza- 
tions to which he belonged were 
the Sphinx Club. the Advertising 
“lub. He was president of the New 
Assoc’ation of Audubon Societies, 
the Colonial Society of Philadel- 
nhia, the Montclair Club and Art 


Association and the Montclair 
Golf Club. He was president of 
the New Jersey Sportsmen, the 


members of which regarded him 
as an expert with rod and gun. 
Mr. Batten was also actively 
identified with St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church at Montclair. 


° c 7 ‘ 
Pratt is A. A. C. of W. Con- 
vention Secretary 

Lewellyn E. Pratt, New York, who 
has been in California for several weeks, 
has been appointed convention secretary 
of the A. A. C. of W. He will remain 
in San Francisco until after the con: 


vention to be held there next summer. 
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Charles Francis Honored on 
Seventieth Birthday 
Over 600 friends and associates of 


Charles Francis, New York printer, gave 
him a dinner at the Aldine Club on 
February 16 in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. Mr. Francis was presented 
with a bronze bust of himself, which 
was unveiled as one of the chief events 
of the evening. At the dinner he was 
surprised with an old-fashioned English 
plum pudding, his favorite dessert. 

he speakers were Dr. Albert Shaw, 
editor of Review of Reviews, New 
York; Marcus M. Marks, ex-president 
of the Borough of Manhattan; Dr. Ori- 
son Swett Marden, editor of The New 
Success, New York; J. Horace McFar- 
land, Harrisburg, Pa.: ; William Driscoll, 
ex-president of the New York branch 
of the Printers’ League, and George L. 
Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 
Union. Judge Arthur S. Tompkins of 
the New York Supreme Court was 
toastmaster. 


New Treasurer for T. P. A. 


After serving for fourteen years as 
treasurer of the Technical Publicity As- 
sociation, Inc., of New York, H. M. 
Davis, of the Sprague Electric Works, 
has resigned that office. Announce- 
ment of his resignation was made at the 
regular monthly meeting and dinner of 
the association on February 14, at which 
time the members gave him a watch and 
chain. His successor to office in the 
association is Robert P. Kehoe of the 
De La Vergne Company. 

The technical publicists present after 
dinner heard about type, some data 
about its designing and history, and 
about its use in composing advertise- 
ments. The speakers were Frederick 
W. Goudy, who designs type himself, 
and Everett R. Currier, who makes a 
profession of selecting and arranging it 
in printed display. 


E. D. Barnes with Lucas 


Paints 
E. D. Barnes has joined John Lucas 
& Co., paint manufacturers, of Phila- 
delphia, as manager of the service de- 
partment. His work will be to apply 
the principles set forth in “100% Sell- 
ing,” a plan of building up dealers 
described recently in Printers’ INK. 
He resigned from 4 research depart- 
ment of the Woman’s World, Chicago, 

to take up the new ak. 


Joins Randall Agency in 
Detroit 


Robert T. Walsh, until recently ad- 
vertising director of the Briscoe Motor 
Corporation, Jackson, Mich., has joined 
the sales promotion department of the 
Fred M. Randall Company, advertising 
agency of Detroit. He was previously 
in charge of the advertising of the Max- 
well Motor Company and the Art Stove 
Company, both of Detroit. 






National Biscuit Finds Its Big 
“Family” Useful in Wartime 
Advertising 


Its List Yields Alternatives to Advertise in Keeping with Food Con- 
servation Necessity 


HE value of having a family 

of products in such times as 
these is well illustrated in the 
case of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. If you will think it over 
you will. realize that, somehow 
or other, you haven’t noticed any 


advertising of late for N. B. C.. 


Oysterettes, Tokens, Social Tea 
Biscuit, Peanut Sandwich, or 
Cheese Sandwich—all white flour 
products—and yet the National 
Biscuit Company, you notice, is 
advertising. Even Uneeda Bis- 


sociation, and John H. Wiles, 
treasurer of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company. One of the first 
tasks of this committee had to do 
with methods of economizing in 
the use of white wheat flour, su- 
gar and shortening. Under the 
arrangements made, the biscuit 
bakers are limited for the six 
months from February to and in- 
cluding July, 1918, to seventy per 
cent of the quantity of wheat 
flour used for a similar period in 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING FOR ONE OF THE LINE THAT MET THE NEED OF FOOD CON- 
SERVATION 


cuit isn’t as prominent as it used 
to be, but Uneedas are still ad- 
vertised by a simple but effective 
stunt. 

In November, 1917, the baking 
industry of the country was put 


under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Food Commission 
by President Wilson. After De- 
cember 10, 1917, bakers were re- 
quired to take out licenses issued 
by the Food Administration. At 
the same time, Mr. Hoover ap- 
pointed as a committee to draft 
regulations under which the 
cracker industry should operate, 
and to co-operate with the com- 
mission in enforcing rulings, R. 
E. Tomlinson, president of the 
National Biscuit Company; 
Brooks Morgan, president of the 


Independent Cracker Bakers’ as 


This situation has brought 
with it inevitable manufacturing 
and selling problems, including 
experimentation to find ways of 
using alternative materials if pos- 
sible to achieve approximations 
of existing brands. As, for one 
thing, scarcity of alternatives is 
in many cases as great as that of 
original ingredients, it has not 
always proved feasible to change 
the formulas, and therefore it 
was decided to stop pushing these 
products actively by advertising, 
and to look about in the family 
for brands that would not run 
counter to the situation. 

“If you changed Uneeda Bis- 
cuit,” explained A. C. Mace, ad- 
vertising manager, “it would not 
be Uneeda.” ‘ 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Engineering is a Basic Force 
in All Commercial Progress 


You may not see any direct connection between the science 
of engineering and the orange you eat for breakfast, but it is 
an even chance that this wholesome bit of fruit was plucked 
from a tree which grew from soil made productive by an 
artificial irrigation system planned and built by an engineer. 

Or, if your particular orange was grown on soil irrigated by 
Nature, it came to your table fresh and sweet only because 
engineering science had evolved rapid transportation and re- 
frigeration to a point which insures delivery of perishable 
products in good condition. 

The hooks and eyes and snap fasteners, which are so gen- 
erously used on your wife’s gown, are there only because the 
mechanical engineer has designed and perfected machinery 
which makes them in commercial quantities. 

The match with which you light your cigar has been robbed 
of its dangerous “after glow” and its flying spark and cured of 
its evil sulphur smell through the skill of the chemical engineer. 

The light that floods your library at the turn of a switch 
is there because the science of the electrical engineer has 
brought it there through a wonderful system of generation, 
transmission and control. 

Engineering is essentially creative. It is constructive. It is 
an enormous force in developing business. And the engineer 
is a creative business man. 

To a much greater extent than the average business man the 
engineer stands in need of a comprehensive and specialized 
journalistic service capable of informing, analyzing and inter- 
preting for him the progress and evolution of engineering 
methods as applied to all lines of business. 

For the engineer such a service is a supremely vital 
necessity. 

That necessity is fully and adequately met by the service of 
the McGraw-Hill Publications. 

It is because that service is so thoroughly and completely 
rendered through these publications, that they are so highly 
productive of satisfactory results for the advertiser who has 
products to sell which are purchased or specified by the engi- 
neer, or used under his direction. 


McGraw- Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Baltimore Built the First 
“Clipper Ships” 


Courtesy 

Wilbur F. Coyle 
City Librarian 
Baltimore 
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Type of Clipper (1843-69) that carried the American flag to every port and established records 
for sailing vessels that have never been broken. 


URING the War of 1812 Baltimore-built Clippers 


“literally gutted” British commerce and had much to do with the speeding 

up of peace. The swift, low, rakish craft of the Chesapeake were direct 
forerunners of those greyhounds of the “Roaring Forties” which made America, for 
a time, at least, “mistress of the seas.” 


Baltimore has come into its own again with the estab- 


lishment here of the LARGEST SHIPYARDS in this country and a shipping 
activity that has more than DOUBLED since the great World War began. Entire, 
new Cities are going up in the Greater Baltimore area to house the many thousands 
of additional workmen. 

Baltimore is the market for these people. The NEWS is their 

NEWSPAPER, as our enormous circulation gains—21,550 net gain 

daily and 31,758 Sunday gain, during January—in part goes to show. 

With this great influx of highly-skilled, highly-paid wage earners 

Baltimore is by many thousands a BETTER market for YOU! 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Average February circulation, 1st to 14th inclusive 
Daily, 109,260 net; Sunday, 114,362 net. 


pans Ay CARROLL - BE. LUTZ 

astern Representative estern R tati 
Tribune Building Clete Qh Bester Be sank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager hicago 
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And this was the ‘determining 
factor in deciding, rather than to 
alter the nature of many estab- 
lished products, to put the soft 
pedal on those that could not suf- 
fer a change. In the case of an- 
other of the company’s most fa- 
mous brands, however, it has 


been possible to make such a 
shift without perceptible altera- 
tion in body and flavor, and this 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Oatmeal Crackers 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Graham Crackers 
Asa Breakfast Food 


6 try 2 few crisp. oy rp 
= 


Variety gives nest to any mest One soon tires of the 


breakfast with milk—or half milk. m3 
cream. You will find them delightfully good and tye 
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“Keeping the N. B. 
Public,” 


January, on 
C.. Name Before the 
says: 

“Since America’s advent into 
the war the National Biscuit 
Company’s publicity programme 
has had to undergo severe and 
sudden changes. We have nat- 
urally wished to continue adver- 
tising, not only that we might go 
on keeping the company’s name 
before the pub- 
lic, as it has been 
for nearly two 
decades, and thus 
furthering the 
company’s good 
will, but also we 
wished to avoid, 
if possible, in- 
terrupting the 
cumulative effect 
of past advertis- 
ing in creating a 
desire in persons 
for N. B.C. prod- 
ucts. 

“The principal 
problem has been 
what to adver- 
tise. The demand 


for Breakfast 


aher morning N. BC. Oatmeal 
debghtful change. 


in the national economy of this article of diet 


_Keep « few packages of this wholesome food on hand 


for breakfast 


oe Uneeda Biscuit 


TANDEM ARRANGEMENT FOR BRIDGING THE GUTTER ON FACING 


PAGES 


move will be reserved for an- 
other place in this story. 

Nevertheless the National Bis- 
cuit Company is still advertising. 
A new campaign started in a list 
of thirty-five magazines in Jan- 
uary, and just how this advertis- 
ing will serve to maintain the 
name of Uneeda before the coun- 
try makes an interesting and sig- 
nificant point. 

An article by Mr. Mace in the 
company’s house magazine for 


for numerous 
products exceeds 
the supply. Ob- 
viously it would 
not be advisable 
to advertise and 
still further stim- 
ulate that de- 
mand. 

“Again, the 
need of conser- 
vation of white 
flour, sugar and 
shortening com- 
plicates the prob- 
lem. It would 
not be right to 
increase existing demand by ad- 
vertising products which require 
large quantities of such mate- 
rials. 

“At the present time we are 
featuring such products as N. B. 
C. Graham Crackers and Oat- 
meal Crackers, which conserve 
white flour. But as conditions 
change, we shall have to de- 
vote attention to other of our 
products. 

“But, unless something entirely 
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unforeseen and _ unprecedented 
occurs, N. B. C. advertising will 
continue.” 

The company picked out two 
products it had already been 
making, graham and_ oatmeal 
crackers, designed new cartons 
for them, and is pushing them 
via magazine, street-car and 
moving-picture advertising, and 
painted signs and bulletins all 
over the country. It advertises 
in practically every street car in 
the country, and leases 2,000,000 
square feet of sign space in 225 
cities throughout the country. It 
requires no explanation to indi- 
cate that graham flour and oat- 
meal are not among the products 
on which restrictions have been 
made necessary. 

The main idea about which 
this drive centers is to have these 
crackers placed on the breakfast 
table, as a cereal with milk or 
cream. Every one of the adver- 
tisements for the next three 
months will harp upon this 
theme. “A Breakfast Treat”’— 
“With Hot Milk’—“A Nourish- 


ing Breakfast Food”—‘“For Your 
Breakfast”—“Vary the Breakfast 
Menu” are samples of captions 
that will introduce these products 


in their new role. At the same 
time they will be featured, also, 
as good lunch foods for children, 
hot-weather lunches in _ season, 
etc. Later on, newspapers may 
be used in some localities as oc- 
casion may require. 

Another innovation is the ad- 
vertising of these brands in tan- 
dem. In almost every case they 
appear in equally proportioned 
space on opposite pages, inside 
position, separated by gutters and 
some ingenious arrangements in 
bridging the gutter will appear. 
Thus the double suggestion for a 
breakfast food will run simul- 
taneously; if one brand strikes 
one appetite fancy, another may 
take to the alternative suggestion. 

New street-car copy is also 
running for these products, and 
overnight outdoor advertising is 
changing to take up the new slogan. 

Now a significant move has 
been made in all this shift. It 
was found inadvisable to change 


INK 


Uneeda Biscuit because, as Mr. 
Mace explained, it then wouldn’t 
be Uneeda Biscuit as the public 
has come to know this first pop- 
ular leader of the vast N. B. C. 
line. On the other hand, the 
white flour complication militated 
against pushing either this or any 
other primarily white flour prod- 
uct. And yet the mighty good 
will in Uneeda, built on powerful 
advertising, should not be al- 
lowed to go to rust by the ab- 
sence of the continual hint. 
Therefore, every item of pub- 
licity, every paint, every car-cdrd, 
and every magazine advertise- 
ment, etc., carries somewhere 
about it this small but unmistak- 
able subscript: “P. S. Uneeda Bis- 
cuit.” Thus, without featuring 
this brand, the company is keep- 
ing its name before the public. 

In March a campaign will 
start for Zu-Zu ginger snaps, as 
this brand likewise is not mainly 
dependent on white flour for its 
production. 

One of the most interesting of 
the wartime alterations, however, 
has been the rehabilitation of the 
formula for Nabisco Wafers. 
Nabiscos are now being made 
without a grain of wheat flour, 
it having been found possible 
to make them out of barley 
flour with scarcely perceptible 
difference in flavor. A campaign 
is being prepared to push the new 
Nabisco as “the wheatless dessert 
for wheatless days and wheatless 
meals.” 

About the only way that other 
brands will be advertised, for the 
present at least, is in the carton 
slips that have played an impor- 
tant part in the company’s pub- 
licity, and a drive will here be 
made on the oatmeal and graham 
conservation products. 

Perhaps all manufacturers by 
the nature of their propositions 
are not so fortunately situated as 
this company, with its long list of 
brands. That does not alter the 
fact that the manufacturer with a 
list of alternatives finds himself 
better situated on the average to 
cope with market abnormalities 
than he who has but a specialty 
or two. 
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Canada Restricts Lighting 


The Canadian Power Controller has 
issued orders, effective February 5, sup- 
plementing his order of January 8, pro- 
hibiting the use of electrical power for 
any but indispensable uses. All elec- 
trically lighted advertising signs and 
displays must be discontinued. No win- 
dow lights will be permitted and _ all 
ornamental and cluster lighting is for- 
bidden. Only those entrance and ex- 
terior lights which are necessary for 
the safety of the public will be allowed. 
Police chiefs in all Ontario munici- 
palities served by the Hydro Commis- 
sion have been instructed to enforce 
this ruling. All infractions thereof 
will be punished by severe penalties. 


Neal Appointed Member of 
Division of Advertising 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Division of Advertising of 
the Committee on Public Information 
stablished recently by the Government. 


The Boston Evening Record has been 
sold to a syndicate of local men, in- 
‘luding Louis C. Page, book publisher; 
Earl L. Deland, publisher of the Record, 
ind Carl A. Barrett, a member of the 
paper’s editorial staff. 


Business Papers Active in 
Cleveland 


A Business Papers’ Division of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club has been 
formed for the promotion of the in- 
terests of trade and technical papers 
in Cleveland and nearby territory. The 
officers are, chairman, i. C. Platt, 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland; 
secretary, P. Newman, Engineering 
News-Record, New York; executive 
committee, O. Baekert, Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland; Em- 
erson Findlay, /ron Age, New York; 
G. P. Kievenaar, Export American In- 
dustries, New York; W. Spear, 
Plumbers’ Trade Journal, New ‘York, 
and Architectural Record, New York. 


Mail | Convention, 

Maybe 

The board of governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association will meet 
February 21, to discuss a proposed 
Direct-Mail convention, to be held_in 
Chicago or some other city in the Mid- 
dle West during April or May. 


Direct 


F. Harvey, formerly with Dun’s Re- 
view, New York, in the Detroit dis- 
trict, has ade the staff of the Ameri- 
can Exporter, New York. He will con- 
tinue to be located in the Detroit 
district. 








‘The 
George L. Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Whimsical Campaign of Toy Tin- 
kers For Institutional Prestige 


Consumer Interest to Preserve the Selling Life of Novelty Products 


HEN Germany turned from 
toy-making to war-making 
in 1914, many manufacturers be- 
lieved that the market would im- 
mediately be opened for bigger 
sales of American toys. Big de- 
partment stores and jobbers, fear- 
ing the seizure of their import or- 
ders, placed additional orders for 
domestic toys. There was, how- 
ever, an element of chance in- 
volved. Deliveries were made of 
both import and domestic orders, 
and the toy trade was loaded with 
a double supply. 
About this time the “Toy Tink- 
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THREE ADVERTISEMENTS SHOWING THE FANCIFUL 
CHARACTER OF THE CAMPAIGN 


O SAY iit 
TOYTINKERS TOY TINKERS 


TOY TINKERS 
OF EVANSTON 


ers of Evanston in the State of 
Tilinois” made their debut in the 
toy field by introducing the Tink- 
ertoy. Approaching one of the 
large State Street department 
stores in Chicago, one of the firm 
members sounded out the buyer 
of toys on the new novelty. 

“Absolutely nothing doing,” de- 
clared the buyer. “I wouldn’t take 
the best toy on earth. Anything 
new now would block the sales of 
what we have. [f you are wise 
this year, you'll forget all about 
toys. If you don’t, you'll surely 
go broke.” 

This disconcerting 
incident was but one 
of a series that struck 
the Toy Tinkers, who 
in personnel are Rob- 
ert Pettit, a former 
Chicago Board of 
Trade man, and Chas. 
H. Pajeau, a former 
granite contractor. As 
a boy, Mr. Pajeau 
had an unusual pen- 
chant for hammering, 
whittling, tinkering 
and toy-making. In 
later life, in company 
with Mr. Pettit, he 
became interested in 
the market possibili- 
ties for inexpensive, 
instructive toys for 
children. The first 
toy these partners 
saw fit to market 
was a combination of 
wooden spools and 
sticks from which 
models of windmills, 
bridges, aeroplanes 
and other things could 
be constructed. The 
love to tinker in boy- 
hood days spontane- 
ously suggested the 
Tinkertoy. 

When the crowded 
shelves of department 
stores and adverse 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Norman Hapgood, as contributing editor of 
Leslie’s, will conduct “Norman Hapgood’s Page” 
regularly, beginning March 9. 


At this time of unusually intricate and involved 
problems of government, of industry, of relations of 
man to man, we believe that the American people 
will be eager in appreciation of Mr. Hapgood’s re- 
markable ability to see through to the essentials of 
things, and of his singular clearness of expression. 


His headquarters will be in Washington, at the 
center of national and international affairs of today. 


Current edition of Leslie’s 511,400. 


L eslie’s 
Iustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established in 1855 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ‘round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO , NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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trade combined against the in- 
troduction of the new toy, the 
manufacturers did not give up the 
fight. Fresh from other business 
pursuits, and unfamiliar with toy- 
trade customs, they did the unex- 
pected. Novelty of the toy and 
low cost, combined with sales ne- 
cessity, suggested the possibilities 
of miscellaneous dealer outlets. 
On this idea the Toy Tinkers 
went ahead and sold their new toy 
to cigar stands, corner drug stores, 
stationery stores and_ neighbor- 
hood dry goods stores. Orders 
for small quantities, usually one 
dozen toys, were taken. Where 
possible, the toy was set up for 
demonstration purposes. In this 
way, during the holiday season, 
5,000 Tinkertoys were sold. 

This uphill fight involving high 
selling costs was almost immedi- 
ately followed by other obstacles. 
Each spring, according to toy- 
trade custom, a Toy Fair is held 
in New York. As a full-fledged 
toy manufacturer, Mr. Pajeau at- 
tended the fair, reserved space at 
headquarters, arranged his display 
and waited for buyers to appear. 
Toy buyers, somehow, did not 
seem interested in the unknown 
toy. After waiting hours for a 
sale, Mr. Pajeau decided that time 
could be better spent in selling the 
New York trade. * 

About the first sale made was 
to the drug store in the Grand 
Central Station. In taking this 
order, a window display was ar- 
ranged and uniformed demonstra- 
tors were put to work demonstrat- 
ing Tinkertoys. Shortly, the toys 
seemed to be selling faster than 
anything else in the store. An- 
other drug store in the McAlpin 
Hotel called for a similar demon- 
stration. More toys were sold. By 
this time the buyers at the Toy 
Fair, noting the public sale, be- 
came suddenly interested. Depart- 
ment store buyers and jobbers in 
the drug, hardware, novelty and 
notion fields placed orders, and 
distribution extended over the 
country. That year 1,000,000 Tin- 
kertoys were sold. 

This development, however, 
marked the beginning of the real 
problem of the manufacturers. In 


the past three years and a half 
over 2,500,000 Tinkertoys have 
been sold. Sales, however, are 
not up to expectations, and an 
analysis of conditions surrounding 
the sales of novelty products, 
whether fancy shoes, silk fabrics, 
popular music or ukuleles, has 
laid bare a common problem. 

Quick-selling properties in a 
novelty article, the manufacturers 
observe, may sometimes obscure 
an advertising opportunity to pre- 
serve the selling life of a product 
and develop permanent business. 
Striking the popular fancy with a 
new novelty, you may obtain an 
unexpected volume of orders. It 
seems so simple to the business 
man that he concludes a bigger 
business only depends upon the 
number of novelties he can de- 
vise. In sudden prosperity, he may 
altogether neglect consideration of 
future business development. In 
either case, novelty wanes sooner 
or later. Public interest turns to 
something different. At the same 
time, sales take a decided down- 
ward slant. Soon the biggest part 
of the business can be measured 
in recollections. With new novel- 
ties the manufacturer finds the 
public pulse hard to locate, and 
previous profits are quickly con- 
sumed in experiments. 

In the Toy Tinkers’ own partic- 
ular case, new toy novelties such 
as Tinker Blox, Tinker Pins and 
Tilly Tinker had been added and 
the line served to swell volume, 
yet none of the new novelties 
seemed to strike popular fancy as 
did the original Tinkertoy. 

Would advertising aid the in- 
troductions of new novelties, pro- 
long the selling life of older ones 
and build future business? The 
Toy Tinkers concluded that it 
would. When the season’s output 
was in the hands of the jobbers, 
the first national advertising cam- 
paign was launched in the weekly 
magazines during the holiday sea- 
son. 

Unusual features and interest- 
ing copy style have made the cam- 
paign the subject of much inter- 
est in advertising circles. 

Throughout the campaign an in- 
stitutional atmosphere is devel- 
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oped. The word “institutional” 
seems unsuited for the fanciful 
subject of toys, yet the advertising 
is designed to create prestige for 
the Toy Tinkers as originators of 
fascinating, instructive, inexpen- 
sive toys. Unlike many campaigns 
which depend upon large space 
for good-will accumulation, this 
campaign makes use‘of bold il- 
lustrations, liberal white space and 
an unusual copy appeal to obtain 
the maximum value of single-col- 
umn space. Instead of a conven- 
tional appeal based on the details 
of toy manufacture, the advertis- 
ing strikes a whimsical strain 
treating with the Toy Tinker spir- 
it in toy-making. With an eye to 
stimulating imagination and senti- 
ment, particularly among mothers, 
the interests of childhood and the 
spirit of the playroom aye intro- 
duced. 

In each advertisement some one 
of the toy family is played up, 
while other novelties are listed for 
general good-will effect on the 
line. One advertisement, for ex- 
ample, introduced “Tilly Tinker, 
the Pavlowa of the Nursery, who 
dances divinely and scorns wind- 
ing.” Note the interest-catching 
jingle introducing each advertise- 
ment and how characteristic the 
copy is of the product advertised: 


“Tilly Tinker nods and swings, 
And dances round in swirly rings. 
Give her a twist and watch her 

twirl, 

This cunning, round-the-rosy lit- 

tle dancing girl.” 


With so much interest center- 
ing nowadays on toys that teach 
and instruct, the manufacturers 
are not neglecting the constructive 
and mind-training appeal in the 
advertising. This appeal is illus- 
trated in one advertisement on 
Tinker Blox, which, the copy ex- 
plains, “makes solemn little heads 
friendly with the alphabet.” In 
the same vein, another ad makes 
the point that the toys “are so 
made that, while they are fine for 
the older youngsters, even bud- 
ding baby minds can follow their 
easy combinations and even soft, 
dimpled hands can put them to- 
gether. And there’s not a pinchy, 
puzzly, cutty thing about a ‘Tin- 


ker.’ And not a single destructive 
suggestion, but only the construc- 
tive kind, as the grown folks 
say.” 

Another interesting feature 
played up in the advertising is the 
matter of package selection, a fac- 
tor often neglected by advertisers. 
In marketing a toy go-cart for 
children, some years ago, Mr. Pa- 
jeau found that packing costs for 
transportation ran into a big item 
of overhead. From this experi- 
ence, all Tinker toys are packed 
in handy, compact packages. The 
packages are designed to make it 
as easy for the toy dealer to han- 
dle Tinker toys as it is for the 
grocer to handle Uneeda biscuit. 
In addition to distinctive wrapping 
and identification features, space 
for mail addressing and parcel 
post instructions are provided on 
each package. These features 
have already indicated their im- 
portance in a merchandising way 
and capital is made of them in the 
advertising. One ad, for instance, 
concludes by saying that “The Toy 
Tinkers respectfully invite you to 
make ‘Tinker’ the standard of 
your child’s toys and to buy the 
Tinker playthings—all tucked up 
bye the bye—in boxes or in pock- 
et-easy, mail-easy cover tubes.” 

Friendly sentiment and good- 
will promotion are further carried 
out by giving the manufacturers 
a fanciful personality. To that 
end the advertising departs from 
the conventional form and pic- 
tures these makers of toys and 
their home as “The Toy Tinkers 
of Evanston in the State of IIli- 
nois.” 

What has the campaign accom- 
plished? Although production for 
the season was already in the 
hands of the jobbers and there 
were no goods to sell, several 
points seem clearly established. 
One is the fact that the manufac- 
turers are satisfied that the adver- 
tising created considerable trade 
talk and consumer interest, essen- 
tial features in good will cultiva- 
tion. Most interesting, however, 
is the fact that the Toy Tinkers 
are now setting aside a percentage 
of their profits for advertising in- 
vestment and good-will develop- 
ment. 
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“Why I Do Not Co-operate with the 
Advertising Department” 


Hardworking Salesman Takes Desk-Tied Advertising Department Men 
on a Mental Trip with Him “On the Road” 


By a Salesman 


A SALESMAN’S survey of his. 


own failure to co-operate 
sufficiently with the advertising 
department of his company sel- 
dom figures in the public prints 
or upon the ad club lecture plat- 
form. There he is always the 
problem. 

The advertising men in their 
conventions and contributions to 
advertising publications discuss 
ways and means of convincing 
the salesman that advertising is 
a great business-building force, a 
tremendous help to him in sell- 
ing his line. In their talks to 
salesmen that phase dominates; 
and while diplomatically veiled, 
their inference is that the sales- 
man is a stupid reactionary when 
he does not respond enthusi- 
astically to their calls for co- 
operation. The idea seems to be 
to sell the advertising to the 
salesman and that he in turn is 
to sell it to the local dealer. This 
is particularly true in the case 
of direct-by-mail advertising, 
where the local dealer’s co-opera- 
tion is essential. 

But is the salesman’s failure 
to take hold always due to his 
ignorance or obstinacy? May 
there not be purblindness else- 
where? 

Conditions may vary in differ- 
ent lines of business and these 
generalizations may be colored 
somewhat by the particular cir- 
cumstances that surround me. I 
have, however, talked with 
enough of my fellow gadders to 
know that the views I give ex- 
pression to hold good in quite a 
number of businesses. But to 
play safe, I will hedge to the ex- 
tent of explaining that my posi- 
tion is with a high-class hardware 
specialty manufacturing company. 

We sell through hardware or 


implement dealers and occasional- 
3 


ly a country general store. We 
try to get the best dealer avail- 
able in each locality and usually 
do. Their business caliber varies 
from pretty close to 0 to the 42- 
centimeter kind. The ultimate 
consumers are mostly farmers. 
Each retail sale amounts to from 
$100 to $300. Competition is keen, 
particularly the “just-as-good-for- 
less-money” kind. Considerable 
effort is necessary to close a sale. - 
Almost never is a sale closed the 
first time the subject is presented 
to a possible buyer. Some of my 
dealers have to have assistance in 
closing. They. work the pros- 
pects up, then I spend a little 
time helping them close. Others 
take care of themselves entirely 
and do their own selling. Con- 
sequently this is a field where 
follow-up advertising can play a 
big part. 


TIME DOESN’T HANG HEAVY ON THIS 
MAN’S HANDS 


Why don’t I use this help more? 
Let me remind you that I am the 
sole representative of my company 
in ten counties and we have a 
dealer at almost every cross road. 
I have to keep the ranks filled and 
all wheels turning. Each day I 
get letters from the home office 
sales manager, collection depart- 
ment, credit man, repair depart- 
ment and advertising department. 
With the exception of those from 
the advertising department these 
letters deal with things that re- 
quire. immediate attention and a 
report. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that I am kept busy; and, 
being merely human, I do first, 
in the space of time between 
trains, the things that I must do 
to hold my job. 

When I call on a dealet’ he does 
not shut up shop and devote his 
entire time to me. Many things 
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are claiming his attention. It is 
often no easy matter to get him 
into a corner long enough to get 
a check from him or to dispose 
of other routine and urgent mat- 
ters—and to pry an order out of 
him. I always try to get the order 
because I figure that.is necessary 
to keep him working. Very often 
when these things are accom- 
plished, my crude psychology tells 
me that the wisest thing for me 
to do is to get out. You are be- 
ginning to see where the adver- 
tising comes in, or rather does 
not come in. 

The follow-up literature our 
company sends out is of a splen- 
did quality and we ought to get 
it to more prospects than we do. 
The advertising department sends 
out samples of it to dealers and 
writes them very enthusiastic let- 
ters about it. Blanks are sent on 
which the dealers are urged to 
list and send in prospects. Each 
piece of advertising matter will 
be imprinted with his name. Also 
proofs of electrotyped advertise- 
ments for his use in local papers 
are sent with smashing big line 
advice to him to link his store up 
with our big national advertising 
campaign in a list of papers as 
long as your arm. There is some 
response to this, but not much. 
The average dealer is a little blasé 
on this sort of thing; it is done 
by many of the companies whose 
lines he handles. A good pros- 
pectus of the campaign, with a 
salesman whom he knows per- 
sonally back of it explaining it 
fully, will prove infinitely more 
effective, be more convincing and 
enthusing. 


IS THE AD MAN IN EARNEST? 


A short time ago, while I was 
on a visit to the home office, I 
complimented the advertising man- 
ager on the quality of our follow- 
up printed matter. Instead of 
being pleased, he was peeved and 
said it was worthless waste paper 
unless we got it into the hands 
of possible buyers of our goods. 
He then proceeded to tell me what 
a great business builder advertis- 
ing is. He took a rap at me and 
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the rest of the sales force for not 
lining up our dealers better. 

I listened respectfully, agreed 
and edged away from him as soon 
as possible. His attitude of su- 
perior intelligence regarding what 
advertising would do merely ir- 
ritated. I can picture him laying 
us out day after day in his talk in 
the office. Some day he may wake 


’ up and realize that he is hammer- 


ing on the wrong end of the line. 
He overlooks those working con- 
ditions of mine which I have pre- 
viously mentioned here, or he has 
no comprehension of them; also 
the fact that my boss, the man 
who hires and fires as far as I 
am concerned, is the sales man- 
ager. That sales manager can 
talk as eloquently of business 
building as any man I know, but 
after he is through talking only 
one thing counts with him and 
that is orders, immedfate orders, 
to-day and every day. He can 
talk words, but orders are the only 
things he can understand. Our 
direct advertising won’t make 
them instantly. Even the adver- 
tising manager admits that it 
takes a few weeks for the ad- 
vertising to do it. 

I would like to sell, for selling 
it is, the company’s direct adver- 
tising to all my dealers and also 
to persuade them to use the com- 
pany’s electrotyped advertisements 
in their local papers. By devot- 
ing no more time to this than it 
is worth I know I could do it. It 
would stimulate business in my 
territory. I cannot guarantee that 
it would, neither will the adver- 
tising manager, but I believe it. 
It cannot be sold to the dealer by 
mere casual mention. It must be 
made the special business of the 
visit. I do not know that I would 
lose out on immediate sales if I 
were to do that, but fear I would, 
so why should I take the responsi- 
bility of that chance? 

As I have said before, the ad- 
vertising manager won’t guaran- 
tee the advertising to produce 
definitely and instantly, nor will 
he take the responsibility if my 
immediate sales fall down due 
to giving extra time to advertis- 
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A vouwe that will 
reach Berlin 


IS father is still living in Germany. 

Two of his brothers are in the Ger- 
man Army, but Herman Hagedorn is am 
American citizen. He has written for April 
McClure’s a special article that will shake 
this nation before its work is finally com- 
pleted. Herman Hagedorn has the right 
to speak to German Americans, and his 
words will live in history. “Where Do You 
Stand?” is ave of the important editorial 
features for the April number of 
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The Good-Will of 
the East 


Never was there such an opportunity to gain a 
dominant position in the great markets across the 
Pacific. To tell the story of the American manu- 
facturer to the leaders of Oriental trade today is 
to build up a sturdy defense against tomorrow’s 
after-the-war competition. 


Far-seeing manufacturers are taking advantage 
of this rare opportunity by telling their story in 


ASIA 


This important link between East and West 


brings together those leaders on either side of the 
Pacific who feel the need of more accurate knowl- 
edge of actual conditions. 


The March number of ASIA marks its first 
anniversary. In a year its influence has spread 
until today it is regarded by those who know as 
an authoritative spokesman of things Eastern, 
unique in the magazine field. 


Typical of the spirit of ASIA are the contents 
of the March number. Much-needed light is 
thrown on the Russian darkness by articles that 
go into the fundamentals, such as “The 
Break-Up of Russia” and ‘‘Mass Rule in Russia.” 
“Who is Trotzky?” is told by one who knows this 
outstanding figure. There are intensely interest- 
ing articles on China and Japan. A special insert 
of color reproductions is a distinctive feature. 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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ing. The company gives no 
tangible recognition to me for 
selling the advertising proposition 
to dealers. Maybe they (the they 
being those powers that control 
in the home office) do not think it 
is worth very much after all. The 
president’s reference to it in his 
address at the annual convention, 
and the sales manager’s too, may 
be just perfunctory. The adver- 
tising manager’s efforts to enthuse 
us may be simply those of a fellow 
plugging for his own job. At any 
rate I know that the sales credits 
I get are for orders for the reg- 
ular line only. If orders drop 
for a few days, I will get a let- 
ter. Lists of prospects from 
dealers and orders for electro- 
typed advertisements do not off- 
set a slump in real orders. 


HE WORKS FOR THAT WHICH COUNTS 


As matters stand, advertising 
promotion has no regular, definite 
place in my duties. It is a beg- 
gar, a poor relation to the main 
business of the day. Work done 
to promote dealer co-operation on 
advertising receives no recogni- 
tion except plaudits from the ad- 
vertising manager and he pockets 
all the credit. I believe that my 
company and others similarly situ- 
ated could work out some system 
of giving tangible credit to the 
salesmen for work that does pro- 
mote sales, that lays the founda- 
tion for future increase. I may 
work like a Trojan to get my ter- 
ritory organized well from an ad- 
vertising standpoint and before 
reaping any benefits be trans- 
ferred to some territory where my 
predecessor has done practically 
nothing along this line. 

If a salesman sells his com- 
pany’s advertising plans to a 
dealer, gets the dealer to analyze 
his field, to check up-sales pos- 
sibilities, to list and send them 
in, to use space in the local news- 
papers, give him credit for the 
time and effort spent and we will 
find the problem of securing 
his co-operation materially di- 
minished. An arbitrary value 
can be placed on this work by 
making a definite amount of it 
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the equivalent of a sale of one 
unit of the regular line of mer- 
chandise. 

It is impractical and useless to 
say that because the salesman is 
hired and paid to devote all his 
energies to furthering the com- 
pany’s interests, a method of this 
kind should not be necessary. To 
say that is to emit a pretty plati- 
tude and nothing more. The com- 
pany must assume the responsi- 
bility for business building and 
give that work a concrete value 
before it can expect its employees 
to do so. 


Du Pont Coupon Lists Many 
Products 


Interesting treatment of the coupon 
question is shown in recent trade-paper 
advertising of the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Company. A full page adver- 
tisement appearing in clothing trade 
papers, for example, and advertising 
primarily Challenge Cleanable Collars, 
contains a coupon which mentions thirty- 
eight types of products made by the 
company, most of which have no rela- 
tion to clothing or haberdashery. The 
reader is invited to “mark X before the 
subject that interests you” out of a list 
which includes such items as Py-ra-lin 
Toilet Goods, Town & Country Paint, 
Vitrolac Varnish, Rayntite Top Material, 
Fabrikoid, ynamite, Trapshooting 
(shells), Anesthesia Ether, Metal Lac- 
quers, Pyroxylin Solvents, Refined Fusel 
Oil, Commercial Acids, Alums, Wood, 
Pulp, Pigment Bases, Tar Distillates, 
Dyes, and others. The copy carries the 
familiar standardized border with the 
words “Du Pont American Industries” 
and a list of the individual organizations 
manufacturing the various products 
named. 


Byerly with “Motor Me- 
chanics” 


Oliver M. Byerly has been appointed 
advertising manager of otor Me- 
chanics, Cleveland, Ohio. He was for- 
merly in the advertising department of 
the Glidden Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land, and before that was on the copy 
staff of the Albert P. Hill Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Harold Reid in Agency Work 


Harold Reid, who has been Eastern 
manager for Hardware and Metal, To- 
ronto, for many years and has from 
time to time looked after the interests 
of other papers of the MacLean group, 


has resi 

Montrea 
oore, 

agency. 


ed to become manager of the 
office of Smith, Denne & 
Limited, Toronto, advertising 








Big Campaign Opened to Reinstate 
the Metal Bed 


Trade League Plans a Three-Years’ Drive to Advertise This Article Back 
to Popular Favor—Sanitation the Keynote 


HE latest industry to take 
stock of its market situation 
and to get together for the pur- 
pose of invoking the aid of ad- 
vertising is the Metal Bed 
League, Inc., with headquarters 
in New York City. This body, 
which was formed last year, rep- 
resents, according to its claim, 
eighty-four per cent of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of metal beds 
in the country. Already its copy 
is appearing in the trade press as 
a prelude to the consumer copy 
scheduled to appear in May on a 
three-year course, in which it ex- 
pects to put around $450,000. 
Two main factors have deter- 
mined the formation and purpose 
of this league. One has been 
the marked reaction 
of popular favor 
from metal beds to 
wooden in the last 
six or seven years, 
at the beginning of 
which period the 
metal bed vogue was 
at its height. The 
second is a manu- 
facturing condition 
which according to 
wholesalers and re- 
tailers of furniture 
whom the writer 
has consulted, has 
been partly respon- 


sible for the re- 
action. 
The first metal 


beds were imported 
from England about 
twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, and the 
first ones were made 
almost entirely of 
tubings. A tre- 
mendous wave of 
popularity ensued, 
culminating about 


six years ago, when 
a marked decline set 
in. To-day the ratio 
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of wooden to metal beds sold, ac- 


cording to the trade sources con- 
sulted, runs anywhere from four, 
to ten to one, and even higher. 
Except in hospitals and _ institu- 
tions, the market for metal beds 
almost collapsed. 

One of the principal reasons for 
this has been the style element. 
For years the market flourished 
naturally. This immense demand 
brought with it the inevitable ac- 
companiment of price competi- 
tion. If one manufacturer made 
a brass bed to wholesale for $20, 
say, along would come another 
with a bed that on the surface 
looked practically the same, 
which the latter would offer for 
$13.75. Instead of solid brass tubes 
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SANITATION FEATURED STRONGLY WITH METAL BEDS 
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| Fuller & 
Smith 


(is) 


The modern advertising 
agency is not satisfied to follow 
the beaten path. Newer and 
better ways of doing things 
can be found when advertiser 
and agency seek them—even 
in the design for clothing 
advertising. 
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HE early printers de- 
lighted in the aesthetic 
qualities of their work. 

To them printing was notonly 
a means of livelihood but an 
expression of the higher life. 
Hand-made ink and hand- 


made paper have gone the 
way of the hand-operated 


press, but the Quality ideal 
of the craftsmen is still re- 
vealed in 


WORTHMORE 
BOND 


For distinctive stationery and for 
all purposes requiring a bond paper, 
this stock is admirable. Its strength, 
its uniformity, its flawless surface, 
the crisp feel of the sheets and their 
purity. of color—all combine to im- 
part dignity and impressiveness to 
what is printed or written on it. Ow- 
ing to the great variety of sizes and 
weights—9g7 items—carried in stock 
at all our warehouses, Worthmore 
Bond is the most versatile Bond 
paper. 
Write for samples. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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there entered the practice of sub- 
stituting cast metal tubings faced 
with sheets of brass, and the 
thickness and quality of this ve- 
neer began to vary and depreci- 
ate as prices became demoralized. 
With the cheapening of the prod- 
uct came inferior wearing quali- 
ties. The brass would wear thin 
and change complexion, and 
gradually a handsome enough ap- 
pearing article would become 
shabby. 

The institution of. fhe suite then 
began to play its part in the re- 
action against the metal bed. Ac- 
cording to members of the trade, 
the bedroom suite, except where 
made to order, did not originally 
include the bed or beds, but only 
dressers, chiffoniers, chairs, etc. 
The furniture manufacturers, 
however, began to institute the 
propaganda of the desirability 
of having a room’s furniture 
match. Moreover, the tasteful 
educational advertising of sev- 
eral of the large furniture man- 
ufacturers has made itself felt 


strongly on the consumer de- 


mand. The possibilities in wood 
for period and decorative har- 
mony has of late been influencing 
the buying public. The customer 
to-day wants her furniture to 
match—piece for piece—and 
when she wants this, perhaps be- 
cause her neighbor has such an 
harmonious new suite, she isn’t 
going to consider the potential 
years of usefulness in a metal 
bed that may have cost from $100 
to $200. Into the discard it will 
go—to the servant’s room or into 
the attic—perhaps into the junk 
man’s cart for a tithe of its orig- 
inal cost. 

To offset this the manufac- 
turers of metal beds last year be- 
gan to take stock of the trend, and 
to discuss aggressive measures to 
cure the situation. An association 
was formed, and certain stand- 
ards of quality, as. the thick- 
ness of brass on a bed, were set, 
from which a member may not 
depart. 

The main purpose of the asso- 
ciation. however, was to start an 
educational advertising cam- 
paign to reinstate the metal bed 


in popular favor. After an ex- 
haustive inquiry, it was felt that 
in the sanitary appeal lay the 
dominant note for such a cam- 
paign—the value of metal as a 
protection against vermin. The 
association has collected a mass 
of relevant information anent the 
humble Cimex lectularius, or bed 
bug, and this information will be 
used to make out a case for metal 
in beds. 

The copy will have as its chief 
appeal the sanitation argument, 
emphasizing the ease with which 
metal may be kept clean, and 
metal’s immunity from parasites 
because of its impervious charac- 
ter. On every bed sold by mem- 
bers of the league an association 
mark will appear, the word “san- 
itary” in white on a dark body, 
something after the style of an 
elongated cross. 

“Protect your children!” is the 
caption of one of the advertise- 
ments. “They should sleep in 
nothing but all-metal beds or 
cribs. Scientists have found that 
the bed may be the lodging place 
of many dangers. It has been de- 
termined that bed vermin are dis- 
ease carriers. Especially do they 
carry diseases dangerous to chil- 
dren.” 

Another advertisement features 
the fact that modern liners and 
sleeping cars have metal beds and 
berths, just as hotels and hospitals. 

The style element is not over- 
looked in the advertising. The 
possibility of buying metal bed- 
steads in period styles and vari- 
ous wood finishes is in every case 
pointed out. 

The financing of the campaign 
will be covered by a tax of five 
cents per bed. on all metal beds 
and cribs sold by members in 
1916, as covered in the agree- 
ment attached to the articles of 
incorporation for the league. 
Moreover, further to finance the 
advertising, the subscriber agrees 
to pay five cents per bed sold for 
three years dating from March, 
1917. The agreement is binding 
on all members, and a subscriber’s 
books may be inspected to ascer- 
tain that he has rendered a true 
accounting of sales. 
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Just say 


“Send me a copy 


You will be glad to have this little cloth- 
bound booklet. We will be glad to send it. 


It throws some light on the subject of elimin- 
ating waste in direct-mail advertising. 


It shows you how to make your booklets and 
catalogues work harder for you. 

It tells the experiences of other advertisers who 
have learned that cloth covers get their book- 
lets across and keep them there. 
INTERLAKEN Book Cloth is made in many 
attractive colors and patterns. Any book- 
binder will be glad to show you samples. 

Ask for our booklet TODAY. Just a line on 
your letter head addressed to 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Provipence, R. I. 





Urgent Need of International Cam- 
_ paign to “Sell” Advertising 


Non-Understanding of Advertising by Legislators Is Working Out in 
Uneconomic Laws 


T is everywhere taken for 

granted that, after the war, 
Germany will make a drive for 
business such as even she has 
never made before. She will be 
actuated by a spirit of desperation 
to make up for her four years of 
absence from the markets of the 
world. Her manufacturers will 
be backed by the power of the 
government, which will brook no 
legislation that might interfere 
with her quick industrial rehabili- 
tation. 

This will be the sternest pos- 
sible kind of competition for man- 
ufacturers of other countries. 


They can meet the Germans on 
even terms if they are not ham- 
pered by unwise legislation, due to 
ignorance of sound economics on 
the part of legislators and the 


great mass of the public. 

Here is a letter from Paul E. 
Derrick, the London advertising 
agent, to James H. Collins, which 
tells of some obstacles confront- 
ing business men, and suggests a 
way of removing them: 

“IT am writing you care of 
Printers’ INK, because I do not 
know how to reach you by any 
other address. 

“T have just read your article in 
the November 22nd issue of 
Printers’ INK, and it reminds me 
of the many previous excellent 
articles of yours which I have 
read, and the subject you deal with 
here, ‘What Is a Fair Profit,’ is 
a subject which interests me 
greatly, as does also the investi- 
gation which the United States 
Government is making into the 
subject. 

“As you perhaps know, I have 
made something of a study of 
selling costs, and the economic 
function of advertising in the re- 
duction of such cost. Many points 
brought out in your article indicate 
a rare confusion of thought among 


both the Government investigators, | 


the manufacturer, and the dealer. 
I should particularly welcome, as 
I am sure would all the readers of 
Printers’ INK, an article from 
your pen upon this subject. I 
would like to see it filtered 
through your analytic mind, and 
presented in that concise, con- 
vincing way so characteristic of 
your writing. 

“Perhaps you are aware that I 
published a book about a year 
ago entitled ‘How to Reduce Sell- 
ing Costs,’ which was an effort to 
deal with this subject from the 
point of view of the manufacturer 
and also the dealer. It was in fact 
an indirect expression of the 
economic function of advertising, 
written with a view to interesting 
that very wide class of manufac- 
turers who have not yet realized 
the superiority of selling by adver- 
tising, over that of selling on a 
purely price competition. 

“TI endeavored to draw attention 
to the fact that by no other means 
so far available is it possible to 
standardize goods and prices, to 
stabilize demand, to specialize in 
production to the point of com- 
plete efficiency, and by this combi- 
nation of influences, to arrive at 
the lowest possible cost of pro- 
duction. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR ADVERTISING 


“T tried to make it plain that 
cost of selling by any means must 
necessarily be included in the price 
charged to the consumer, and to 
show that selling trade-marked 
goods by efficient advertising, per- 
mitted a manufacturer, for the 
above-mentioned reasons, to offer 
the best goods of a standardized 
quality at the lowest price to the 
consumer, and at the same time 
increase the profits of the dealer 
by permitting him to have access 
always to the adequate stocks held 
by manufacturers, thus permitting 
him to secure an increased profit 
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by reason of the smaller amount 
of investment required, and by the 
accelerated turn-over of his capi- 
tal employed. 

“T pointed out that the large dis- 
counts demanded by the trader, 
representing his gross profit upon 
the turn-over, was only necessary 
because he carried so many un- 
salable and slow-selling goods, 
and that if he co-operated with 
the manufacturer of efficiently 
produced and advertised goods, he 
would in fact make more net 
profit upon any given amount of 
capital employed. 

“Reading your article convinces 
me that those engaged in the long- 
drawn-out conflict between those 
who would prevent price mainten- 
ance—which would destroy the 
value of advertising—and the 
manufacturers, who are indeed 
fighting for their lives in an effort 
to control their own prices, all 
need education along the above 
lines, and I cannot conceive of 


more important work in the inter- 
ests of business than an education- 
al campaign, which would lay this 


whole question squarely before all 
the interests involved—the Gov- 
ernment Commission engaged in 
investigation, and indeed the whole 
public, which is vitally interested 
in securing the best quality of 
goods at a standardized =, 
“Referring to your article, ‘The 
Difference between the Gross and 
Net Profits of Retail Dealers,’ in 
itself sufficiently indicates the ne- 
cessity of reform in the methods 
of this branch of trade. When 
the Committee of Profit Investi- 
gation tackles proprietary goods 
they should be qualified to pass in- 
telligent opinion upon the relation 
between price maintenance and ef- 
ficient selling, and to keep steadily 
in mind that these two factors, 
when combined, are the only avail 
able means for reducing produc- 
tion cost to the minimum : 
“While standardized price fixes 
the gross profit of the dealer, it 
does not fix the net profit, but if 
such standardized price is effi 
ciently backed up with salesman 
ship to the consumer, and this 
condition is taken advantage of 
by the dealer to its fullest pos 
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sible extent, he is permitted by the 
acceleration of his turn-over to 
increase his net profits, which in- 
crease of profit is paid for neither 
by the manufacturer nor the con- 
sumer, but results from superior 
business methods on his own part. 

“We here at the present mo- 
ment are suffering from the ig- 
norance of legislators with re- 
spect to the economical value to 
trade of the efficient advertising 
of branded goods. There is now 
pending a bill to amend the 
Trade-Marks Act, which, unless 
drastically amended before it be- 
comes a law, will penalize every- 
one who efficiently advertises a 
line of trade-marked goods. It 
contains a clause that makes any 
trade-mark liable to be deleted 
from the trade-mark register and 
thrown open to common use if, 
by reason of efficient advertising, 
a section of the public comes to 
consider the name so advertised 
as applying to other and similar 
goods to those produced by the 
owner of the mark. 

“The bill, if passed as it stands, 
would discourage or, in fact, pre- 
vent any advertiser from attaining 
the real purpose of efficient adver- 
tising. Trade-mark owners are up 
in arms against this bill, and it 
will undoubtedly be amended. I 
merely mention the matter to 
show that the economic power of 
advertising must everywhere be 
established to prevent ignorant 
legislation, calculated to destroy 
the whole system of modern effi- 
ciency in selling. 

“It must also be remembered 
that any particular legislation ad- 
verse to advertising interests eith- 
er in the United States or in the 
United Kingdom, reacts upon the 
other country in turn, and retro- 
grade legislation in either country 
is taken as precedent for new hos- 
tilities in the other. 

“T sincerely hope you will take 
up this matter and fight it out to 
a finish,” 


The George B. David Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has secured 
the representation of the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Hagle-News in New: York and 
Chicago. 
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‘‘Concentration Is the Nation’s Watchword”’ 





Dominate 
Philadelphia 


You can dominate Philadelphia 
at one cost by concentrating in 


‘The 


BULLETIN 


The newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads 





Edward James Cattell, Chief Statistician of the City of Phila- 
delphia reports that there are approximately 380,000 homes in 
Philadelphia. 

The net paid daily average circulation of “The Bulletin” for 
January was 375,486 copies. 

“The Bulletin” is the only Philadelphia newspaper that prints 
its circulation figures regularly every day.” 





New York Office Chicago Office Detroit Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Verree Cc. L. Weaver 
Lribune Building Steger Building 11 Lafayette Bivd. 
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Street & Finney 
“Pay~ 
as ~you~ 
Enter 


| Advertising 
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©1918 S. & F. 


SYSTEM of advertising 

evolved through the success- 
ful solution of certain problems 
of some of our own clients. Not 
a “scheme” or a “plan,” but a 
proven system of advertising 
that assures successful results 
wherever it is applicable. Man- 
ufacturers with broad business 
Vision will appreciate the im- 
portance of advertising which 
eliminates pit-falls and guess- 
work. 


STREET & FINNEY, INC. (ESTABLISHED 1902), NEW YORK 





Get Cumulative Effect into Liberty 
Loan Advertising 


How One National Advertiser Would Co-ordinate the Advertising of 
the Next Loan 


By H. H. Franklin 


President of the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. (Automobiles), Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE number of people in the 

United States before the war 
familiar with Government bonds, 
or, for that matter, any invest- 
ment securities, was limited. In- 
vestment securities have been han- 
dled through banks for benefit of 
large investors. This is the main 
reason why blue-sky and other 
frauds of an alleged investment 
nature have been so easily put 
over—people at large have not 
been educated to invest in high- 
grade securities. Nor have there 
been adequate facilities for them 
to make such investment. 

It was charged during the last 
Liberty Loan campaign that far- 
mers were not buying the bonds. If 
this was the case it certainly could 
not be attributed to lack of inter- 
est or lack of loyalty, but rather 
to a lack of information. The 
average farmer, regardless of his 
faith in the strength of the Gov- 
ernment bond, was absolutely in 
the dark as to the nature of the 
security. He knew about a mort- 
gage or a note, but bonds were 
out of his line. I suggested to the 
Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington at the time that for the 
benefit of farmers and to further 
future bond sales, the Government 
should launch an educational cam- 
paign through farm _ bureaus, 
granges and all farmer and stock- 
men organizations, farm, town 
and county papers. 

But it is not the farmer any 
more than people in general to 
whom bonds are unfamiliar. To 
expect the people to buy and con- 
tinue to buy Government bonds 
purely on patriotic grounds is not 
by long odds the surest way of 
selling the bonds in the maximum 
volume. Right now the Treasury 
Department is issuing certificates 
of indebtedness at the rate of five 


hundred millions every two weeks m 


while “waiting” for a more favor- 
able time in which to make the 
third Liberty Loan. In this pe- 
riod savings bank deposits are 
mounting, but war spirit and pa- 
triotism have sagged, due mainly 
to the coal and transportation 
fiasco. Bonds already issued are 
at a discount. True, money rates 
are high, but to the mass of peo- 
ple that means little or nothing as 
relating to putting their earnings 
and surplus in sound investments. 
So my proposition gets down to 
this: Establish the value and con- 
venience and safety of Govern- 
ment bonds through educational 
advertising. This advertising 
should be handled by the Treas- 
ury Department and should ap- 
pear in practically all weekly and 
monthly publications of a national 
circulation. Newspaper advertis- 
ing would continue to be handled 
by banks and other local agencies 
selling the bonds. 

Specifically my plan calls for the 
addition of a national advertis- 
ing campaign to present methods. 
An enormous amount of the bonds 
have got to be absorbed by the 
public, and that means an enor- 
mous amount of advertising. In 
turn that means employing the 
most efficient advertising methods. 
Newspaper, street car, outdoor 
and all other forms of advertis- 
ing ought to be backed by a big 
national campaign. 

It is important that national ad- 
vertising should be continuous. 
The spasmodic campaigns now 
pursued do not carry cumulative 
results. 


Warden Goes Into Agency 
Kenneth Warden, 


formerly of Col- 
lier’s, New York, has resigned to join 
the staff of Berrien-Durstine, Inc., ad- 
vertising agents, of the same city. 





Former Favorite “Comes 


Back” 


When War Alters the Market 


Molasses, Shouldered Aside by Other Advertised Syrups in Recent Years, 
Is Helped to Get Back by Present Conditions—Story 


of “Brer Rabbit” 


HE market conditions which 

the war has created not only 
permit many substitute articles to 
be advertised widely and sold in 
place of other goods temporarily 
unavailable, but they permit some 
old-time big sellers, which have 
fallen by the wayside during re- 
cent years, to “come back.” 


Brand 


on the street and say to them, 
“How about molasses?” you’d get 
back nine answers something like 
this: “Qh, yes—molasses! I used 
to eat it on bread when I was a 
kid—mighty good it was, too, but 
I haven’t seen any for years.” It 
is only stating a matter of com- 
mon knowledge when we say that 

in recent years 


Hundreds o f 
manufacturers 
have in their line 
an item or two 
which used to be 
popular, but 
which for some 
reason or another 
(and very often 
because of the 
lack of  intelli- 
gent sales effort) 
have dwindled 
away to the point 
of unimportance. 
For such prod- 
ucts there is now 
in many cases a 
“hungry market” ; 
and it certainly 
behooves’ every 
manufacturer to 
look over his line 
with an _ eagle’s 
eye to see wheth- 


Why does Brer Rabbit Molasses 
make folks recall the days of 61? 


pasar no other food recalls childhood days to 

folks who were tots in '61 as Brer Rabbit Molasses. 
Molasses and Childhood! Inseparable! 
aaere are two pichty f os reasons for giving 


a Brer Rabbit m 
“ 1—they want narove ie It makes breag 
everything else taste bette: 


ae 2— Pe nae Poms only the ‘an folks snow this) 


the vs in Farmer's Bulletin No. 142, 
that thoe is greater fel 9 lue, pound, in patron 
than in steak, fish, soup, chicken 


read and mi 
Brer Rabbit and Sliced Bread. Sen- 


sible, economical and nourishing. 
At meals and between meals. 


CHLDRER of ord aren't a bit different from the 
little folks of ‘6! 

Give them awhate on bread and biscuits. And 
be sure to let the old folks recall “the days gone by" 
with Brer Rabbit and pancakes or waffles. 

Brer Rabbit is now sold by all first class grocers— 
there’s no doubt but that your own grocer can supply 
you witb Brer Rabbit. Ask him. 


ete ort 
PENICK @ FORD, Ltd., torah sacar le 
The World's Largest Cannere 








molasses has been 
unable to hold its 
own against corn 
syrup, maple 
syrup and the in- 
creasing use of 
sugar. 

In part —and 
probably in large 
part —this has 
been due to the 
very effective na- 
tional advertising 
which has been 
given to these al- 
ternative prod- 
ucts. True, there 
has been some 
molasses adver- 
tising, including 
at least one cam- 
paign in national 
mediums; and 
Penick & Ford 


er such a poten- 
tial big - market 
item is not rest- 
ing quietly in 
some corner, hid- 
den, figuratively 
speaking, by the 
dust of quiet » 
years. For every advertiser with 
such potentialities there will be 
keen interest, and much food for 
thought, in the present campaign 
of Penick & Ford, Ltd. of New 
Orleans, which is helping to 
“bring back” molasses. 

As a molasses manufacturer 
told Printers’ INK some time 


ago: If you were to stop ten men in 


‘ 
a 
SS vw onsale St aosses +S od 
— 


rWORIFE ANS 


ADVERTISING TO REGAIN A FOOTHOLD 


LOST BY INACTION 


have. themselves 
advertised for a 
number of years 
several of their 
branded lines of 
molasses. But 
the molasses ad- 
vertising has not 
been so persistent, so big, nor so 
widely distributed as that of the 
other “sweeteners,” and this fact 
has been reflected in Mr. Average 
Man’s idea that molasses is some- 
thing which “we once used, but 
haven’t bought for a long while.” 
This situation has not particu- 
larly disturbed the molasses mak- 
ers, a large number of whom are 
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Rikny Cloud Has 
A Silver Lining” 


HE warcloud which is hanging over America to-day is no 

exception to the rule. It, too, has a “silver lining” for it 

has aroused in the people of the nation a universal desire 
for physical fitness. 


For twenty years 


PITYSICAL 
CULTURE 


has been preaching physical fitness. Not physical fitness for war 
particularly, but physical fitness for wervtainn in life. Physical 
fitness for the home, that our children may grow to stronger man- 
hood and womanhood. Physical fitness for business, that our 


industries may the better thrive. 


In driving home to the people the national need of physical 
preparedness, the old adage, ‘““The Pen is mightier than the Sword” 
has been reversed. What Physical Culture has been striving to 
bring about in the twenty years of its existence through the pens 
of the leading health authorities, has been achieved in less than one 
brief year by the war’s exigencies. 


Physical Culture has always been the most vitally necessary 
magazine in America. But it has been a difficult matter to impress 
this fact upon the thoughtless carefree, happy-go-lucky public of 
peace times. To the serious ‘minded, earnest and patriotic public 
of war times, the fact has become self-evident. 


January edition. . . 150,000 copies 
February edition . . 157,500 copies 


(Sold out within two wales after puillendtion) 


March edition. . . . 175,000 copies 


Physical Culture Publishing Company 
Flatiron Building - - New York City 


O. J. Elder, Nintibines Manager 


Western ee New England Representative 
ARCHER A. KING, METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building, Sl Ill. 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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situated in the extreme South, 
centering around New Orleans. 
They were enjoying a big and 
rapidly growing demand for their 
product in other forms than small 
packages for the consumer. Candy, 
bakery goods, stock feed and al- 
cohol were and are big users 


of molasses, more especially the 
lower grades, and these big orders 
with few customers looked very 
good to the manufacturers, who 
were producing more and more 
‘lasses from their cane juice as 
they improved their machinery. 


WHY CANNED MOLASSES HAS HAD 
HARD SLEDDING 


Also, molasses is one of the 
hardest things in the world to 
pack in cans successfully. Unless 
it is processed and packed exactly 
right, it has a tendency to fer- 
mentation, and this results in 
“swells’—cans with the ends 
bulged out from internal pressure. 
This fact probably explains in 
part the prevailing trade custom 
of selling molasses for home con- 
sumption under the jobbers’ pri- 
vate brands. 

It was in 1915 that Penick & 
Ford conceived the idea of putting 
on the market a good quality of 
molasses in cans, to be called 
“Brer Rabbit” after the famous 
creation of Joel Chandler Harris 
in his Uncle Remus stories. For 
one thing, this name lent itself to 
double use as a brand and as a 
trade character, and the advertis- 
ing copy carries the quaint draw- 
ing of “brother rabbit,” in the 
style with which every child who 
has been brought up on Uncle 
Remus is familiar. The name also 
very naturally appeals to the imag- 
ination of children, and in the 
molasses trade it is felt that chil- 
dren are an important factor in 
the solution of their trade prob- 
lems, since “bread and ’lasses” 
looms so large in the commissary 
department of childhood. 

It should be said that interest 
in the development of direct rela- 
tions with the home consumers of 
molasses is growing very rapidly 
among the manufacturers. The 
big-volume, low-grade business is 
suffering from the same complaint 
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that is everywhere manifest when 
business is done that way—price- 
competition, which eats the heart 
out of the manufacturer’s profits. 
Penick & Ford had for years been 
working in the home market with 
their ‘“Velva,” “Sugar Glen,” 
“Mandy Lane,” and “Aunt Dinah” 
brands. “Brer Rabbit” was added 
to these with a particular thought 
to the Northern market, which has 
always been a private brand mar- 
ket in great part. 


OPPORTUNE CAMPAIGN 
BEGIN NING 


IS BUT A 


It was the war which turned 
“Brer Rabbit” from a brand of 
comfortable, slow future to one 
with big potentialities, and the 
late lamented sharp sugar short- 
age furnished the clue which Pen- 
ick & Ford promptly followed up. 
Newspaper and poster advertising, 
supplemented by special window 
displays among their dealers, have 
taken advantage of the fact that 
people were hunting hard for 
“something sweet,” in cities from 
the Atlantic Coast to the Missis- 
sippi, and including Washington, 
Baltimore, Toledo, Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Davenport, Ia. “Don’t 
Worry About Sugar—Your Grocer 
Has Brer Rabbit Molasses” is the 
headline on a half-page advertise- 
ment which capitalized this sales 
opportunity. 

The sugar shortage, however, is 
a temporary condition, and Penick 
& Ford were too shrewd to build 
a campaign which looks toward 
permanent good will on such an 
ephemeral foundation. Most of 
the advertising which has now 
been appearing for several months 
emphasizes the sheer deliciousness 
of various edibles into which mo- 
lasses enters. One effective little 
series of advertisements in the 
campaign has “played up” one 
such item in each piece of copy, 
giving the recipe. “Old-fashion 
molasses crullers by an _ old 
Creole cook,” is’ the heading of 
one advertisement. “Here’s a 
Creole recipe for crullers, which, 
although generations old, simply 
cannot be improved,” the copy 
goes on; and, of course, it in- 
sists that “Brer Rabbit” molasses 
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ought to be used in carrying out 
the recipe as printed. “The kind 
of ginger-bread they made in ’61” 
is another heading. “The best pie 
New Orleans ever knew” refers 
to “Brer Rabbit Ole South Mo- 
lasses Pie.” “Can you wish for 
a more delicious breakfast dish 
than good pancakes and real New 
Orleans Molasses?” These and 
other recipes are incorporated in 
a cook-book, free on request. 

As will be seen from these illus- 
trations, the copy has a strong 
smack of “the old South” about it, 
though it is appearing in northern 
cities. In part, this appeal is 
probably a recognition of the sen- 
timental interest which the North 
has shown for many years toward 
“Dixie,” as is evident in any pub- 
lic restaurant from one Portland 
to the other, when the orchestra 
swings into “I wish I wa-as in the 
land of cotton—” In part, this 


striking of a distinct Southern 
note is possibly a strategic at- 
tempt to pre-empt popular favor 
against the introduction of brands 
packed in the North. 
reason the 
appeal is aggressively 


For that 
“New Orleans Quality” 
presented 
throughout the campaign. The 
opening advertisements were writ- 
ten in the first person by “Brer 
Rabbit” announcing the “coming 
back” of the old food product. 
“Guess you thought that real New 
Orleans molasses, from New Or- 
leans, was never coming back,” 
says the copy, “—'cause it’s twenty 
or thirty years since real mo- 
lasses like me was easy to get. . . 
“When I heard you folks up 
there exclaiming, ‘Why can’t I get 
any more of that real New Or- 
leans molasses we used to get,’ I 
knew my friends were looking for 


” 


me. 


FLANK MOVEMENT AGAINST BULK 
MOLASSES 


For many years, due to reasons 
we have already enumerated, mo- 
lasses was sold in bulk, the barrel 
of it in the grocery store being as 
familiar an object as the cracker 
barrel, which has helped solve so 
many national problems as the 
village sages sit around the stove 
in the corner. Penick & ‘Ford 


have evidently felt that the idea 
of small cans of molasses there- 
fore needed a bit of explaining, 
and there runs through the copy 
a strong undercurrent of argu- 
ment in regard to the purity and 
cleanliness of molasses in cans. 
“An explanation—Why ‘Brer Rab- 
bit’ Molasses is never sold from 
the barrel” is the title of a piece 
of copy which goes into details 
as to automatic filling, ease of 
handling, etc. Another argument 
much used quotes from a pub- 
lication of the Department of 
Agriculture showing that the food 
value of molasses is greater, 
pound for pound, than that of 
fish, steak, milk, bread or soup. 

As might be expected, after 
years of virtually undisturbed pri- 
vate brand promotion, some of 
the larger grocery jobbers held 
off from stocking the advertised 
brand of molasses. One large 
Chicago wholesaler declined re- 
peatedly to place an introduc- 
tory order. After the advertising 
started, he frequently found it 
necessary to pick up single cases 
at the firm’s warehouse. There 
were several calls of this kind. 
The salesman then put his foot 
down on “vest pocket” orders. 
The jobber found that retailers 
would accept no substitutes. Sev- 
eral retailers, obtaining no de- 
liveries, sent their orders for the 
advertised molasses to competitive 
jobbers. With this development, 
the jobber capitulated and placed 
a 3,000-case order. 

Molasses has been one of the 
enfants terrible of the business 
world when it came to advertis- 
ing, and apparently it has needed 
war conditions to create the fa- 
vorable opening for a strong ad- 
vertising campaign going straight 
to the consumer with the story of 
the product. 

Is it indulging in too much idle 
speculation, then, to say that we 
are almost certain to see this re- 
discovery of advertising made in 
regard to some other once-popular 
but of late superseded products, 
if manufacturers are sufficiently 
alert to the opportunities which 
war conditions have created for 
them ? 
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Creating Dealer Good-will 
Toward Advertised Goods 


It is the function of The Link to drive advertising 
truths home to dealers of this territory—to help 
them solve their selling problems, and to urge 
their hearty co-operation with advertised goods. 


There are two editions of The Link—one con- 
tains copy of interest to druggists while the 
other edition appeals to grocers. 


The Link is of undoubted value in creating 
dealer good-will toward advertised goods—it 
offers dealers a worth-while service—suggests 
selling helps and offers advice on all phases of 
retail merchandising. It explains why it pays 
to sell advertised brands. The Link draws 
dealers closer to advertisers. 


The Link will interest you. Write for a copy. 
And ask for detailed information regarding our 
Merchandising Service Department— find 
out how it works—how it can help you. 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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The new building of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, just 
completed, ts one of the finest and 
most modern plants in the middle 
west. The various newspaper de- 
partments occupy the entire first 


five floors. 











THE DES MOINES REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE | 


each day go into practically 


One Hundred Thousand 





Separate and Distinct lowa Homes 





The Morning Register and Evening Tribune 
combined paid daily circulation is over 108,000 


Almost ten thousand subscribers (practically all in Des Moines) take 
both the morning and evening papers. A majority of this 10,000 
subscribe for no other Des Moines newspaper, because their news- 
paper wants are completely supplied with morning, evening and 
Sunday service. You cannot reach them with your advertising 
message unless your advertising is in The Register and Tribune. 


When you use The Des Moines Register and Tribune you reach prac- 
tically 100,000 separate and distinct homes—40,000 more homes 
than are reached by any other Iowa newspaper—morning and 
evening, or evening and “predate!” 


Ask us to prove it. 





Our merchandising service department tenders effective 
co-operation to national advertisers. Write for a copy of 
The Grocers’ Register and Tribune. 











I. A. KLEIN THE REGISTER AND JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower, TRIBUNE CO. Peoples’ Gas Bldg., 
New York. Des Moines, Iowa. Chicago. 





Advertises Sponges to Remedy 
Chaotic Market Conditions 


James H. Rhodes & Company Open Campaign with Flank Attack on 
“Artificial Loading” 


CAMPAIGN that has attracted 

much attention and caused 
considerable comment lately is the 
one just launched by James H. 
Rhodes & Company, a Chicago 
sponge importing house, manufac- 
turing allied specialties. To begin 
with, the house itself has had a 
spectacular business success. In 
Chicago, Elmer E. Murphy has 
won a reputation for progressive- 
ness in a line of business which 
has been noted for its conserva- 
tism. Then, the idea of advertis- 
ing sponges is radical. Like many 
other products that have been left 
to work out their own salvation, 
there was little about them to sug- 
gest consumer advertising. It was 
the old story of sponges being just 
sponges, and the consumer doing 
the judging as to 
whether value was 
received. And finally 
the advertising has 
brought into the lime- 
light certain trade 
conditions which have 
heretofore been left 
to continue undis- 
turbed. 

It was these trade 
conditions which 
proved to be the 
straw that broke the 


to straighten the situation out, 
and done quickly. Mr. Murphy 
did the unusual thing. He de- 
cided to stop wasting time on 
people that were slow to appre- 
ciate square dealing and carry 
his message direct to those who 
used the sponges. He was fight- 
ing mad, and the copy he used 
minced neither names nor adjec- 
tives. 

As nearly everybody knows, 
sponges of commerce are obtained 
chiefly from thesponge fisheries in 
the Bahamas, off the coast of 
Florida and in the Mediterranean. 
They grow very rapidly and are 
quite abundant, but in spite of 
that the practice of “loading” 
them with rock salt, glucose, 
molasses, lead, epsom salts, gravel 


SPONGES 


Are Like -Diamonds-% 


PONGES—like eniteilien 
are endless in their va- 
riety. Only ‘special, expert 
knowledge can determine 
the quality of either. 
It is nearly impossible to detect a 
mixed gra ading or artificial “loading” 


of sponges which increases their 
apparent value twenty to fifty per cent. 


Perhaps you pay out hundreds of dollars for 


camel’s back so far snonees in open market each year. Would 


you 


as the Rhodes adver- 
tising campaign was 
concerned. Slowly but 
surely, as must be the 
case under such con- 
ditions, price compe- 
tition and unfair =a 
trading were getting Le a] | 
the best of the busi- { 
ness. ‘The margin of ; 
profit was steadily la 
dwindling ; it was be- | | 
coming increasingly 2222S") 

i] 


price pirates were 
everywhere. Some- 
thing had to be done 


ve dect fr rom the sea, through our own ware 


istay 7 Wet Au Ae Ch 


difficult to hold trade: |= |= 


uy diamonds with as little caution? 


Ev nd a fete is a Rhodes’ Pure eatin 


eshow to save houses at all the work's greats heres. No middlemen tamper 
$ show neal grading 


bed and duaributed by 
ossus™ trade 


he same cedar ey yadenent 


To assure 
to demand q 


our busuness lette hand 


If it it’s Rhodes i it’s 5 Pure” 


James H. Rhodes ¢ @ ‘Company | 


165 5 Wiltam Se New York 
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NATIONAL COPY TO TELL THE PUBLIC ABOUT A LITTLE- 


KNOWN INDUSTRY 
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such substances steadily in- 
creased, until it reached alarming 
proportions. It was no unusual 
thing for a salesman in soliciting 
an order to submit a sample, and 
then when the buyer pressed him 
for better terms, make all sorts of 
concessions—only to make up the 
difference by delivering “loaded” 
merchandise. And they were able 
to “get away” with it, because 
many of them were mere brokers, 
getting the orders on the best terms 
possible, and then shopping about 
to get the goods to fill the order 
at that price. If their customers 
complained about the kind of 
sponges they were shipping, the 
matter was quite amicably ad- 
justed by changing over to an- 
other importer. 

Such practices the Rhodes man- 
agement selected for attack. Other 
concerns beset by similar condi- 
tions, notably some silk manufac- 
turers, had apparently put their 


and 


business on a firmer basis by a 
frontal attack, and in the copy 
sponges were compared with dia- 


monds. “Sponges, like diamonds,” 

declared the opening page, “are 
endless in their variety; expert 
knowledge can determine the 
quality of each.” And then down 
in the body of the ad came the 
“heart-to-heart” talk about tam- 
pering by middlemen, loading, and 
some of the other points it was 
desired to drive home upon the 
sponge buyer. But the company’s 
plan was not by any means lim- 
ited to mere words. The policy 
of selling sponges, by the pound— 
a time-honored custom—was 
wiped out by this daring adver- 
tiser. For the consumer a spe- 
cial package was designed so that 
he would be assured of buying a 
sponge that was absolutely “pure.” 
There was a special sponge for 
the car owner. too, the company 
realizing the latent opportunities 
in this field. And for the big 
buyer of sponges, such as the 
large industrial organization to 
which over 75 per cent of the out- 
put was sold, equally novel mer- 
chandising features were worked 
out. Nor was the dealer over- 
looked, a helpful book, “Making 
the Sponge Department Pay,” was 
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his for the asking. All these dif- 
ferent merchandising angles were 
skilfully covered in the copy, so 
that it had a three-barrel effect. 

To get around the trade-mark- 
ing difficulties, “Peerless” sponges 
intended for the retail trade are 
tagged with the retail price, and 
packed in cartons. The company 
appreciates, however, that this 
plan is not substitution-proof and 
is now working on a tape identi- 
fication scheme, wherein the trade 
name will be woven in the tape. 
This feature will, of course, be 
played up in subsequent copy. 

As might be expected, this drive 
on identified, trade-marked 
sponges caused the trade to sit up. 
One of the big Chicago drug job- 
bers was so pleased with the pos- 
sibilities that as soon as he saw 
the advertisement he called up the 
Rhodes sales department and 
asked that his present stock of 
sponges be replaced by the adver- 
tised brand. 

For this initial campaign, ap- 
proximately $30,000 has been ap- 
propriated, which, while not large 
when viewed by the light of some 
war-time appropriations, the ad- 
vertiser hopes will at least have 
the effect of putting sponge buy- 
ers on guard. In addition to do- 
ing this much-needed educational 
work which will benefit all the 
straightforward concerns in the 
business, the house of Rhodes is 
planning its campaign with an eye 
to future prestige. Emphasis will 
be put on the point that “Every 
Third Sponge Is a Rhodes Pure 
Sponge,” and outdoor display will 
be given the slogan “If It’s 
Rhodes’ It’s Pure.” This slogan, 
the package and the advertising 
are in turn linked together with 
the Colossus of Rhodes trade- 
mark, which, according to the 
copy: “for the last twenty years 
has been a quality guarantee as 
reassuring as the Sterling mark 
on silver.” 

The outcome of the campaign 
will be watched with interest, not 
only by other sponge houses, but 
also by many other concerns in 
fields where the pinch of “price 
competition” is being felt with in- 
creasing financial pain. 





Why Federal Trade Commission Is 
Collecting Facts About 
Advertising 


What Is Back of the New System for Keeping Tab on Periodicals 


Special Washington Correspondence 
UST what is back of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s new 

system of keeping tab on news- 
paper and periodical circulation 
and advertising? This is a ques- 
tion that has. perhaps puzzled a 
number of advertisers. It has 
also mystified many publishers 
who have been called upon to fill 
out a special monthly report for 
the Trade Commission. The 
form used by the Commission has 
space for entries covering not 
merely “copies printed,” but also 
copies mailed to subscribers; “re- 
turns” and service copies; and, 
most significant of all, statistics 
covering the amount o1 advertis- 
ing printed and the proportion of 
advertising to reading matter. 

When, toward the close of the 

year 1917, it was announced that 
the Federal Trade Commission 
would, month by month, compile 
statistics covering the various ele- 
ments of the publishing business 
in the United States, the instinc- 
tive attitude on the part of many 
men in advertising and publishing 
circles was that of lack of com- 
prehension that another branch 
of the Government should desire 
to duplicate information already 
given to the Post-office Depart- 
ment under requirement of law. 
As the plan unfolded it became 
manifest that the project was not 
precisely a parallel of the repor- 
torial activity at the Post-office 
Department. Not only were re- 
ports called for monthly instead 
of semi-annually, but there are 
fundamental differences in the 
scope of the information sought. 
Nevertheless a certain amount of 
curiosity has persisted as to what 
has impelled the Trade Commis- 
sion to assume the role of circu- 
lation and advertising statistician 
‘and as to how soon its purpose 
will be disclosed. 


In a desire to explore the an- 
gles of the subject that most con- 
cern advertisers a Printers’ INK 
representative has recently had ex- 
tended talks with the officials of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
who are responsible for this inno- 
vation, and who are handling the 
data. 

GETTING READY FOR A_ POSSIBLE 
EMERGENCY 


No pretense is made that what 
follows is actually or in essence 
an official pronouncement. It is 
the result, however, of intimate 
and in some instances confidential 
conversations in which Federal 
officials have given to the writer 
a peep at possible eventualities as 
they now visualize them, and have 
indicated the special line of “pre- 
paredness” that they are now 
following. If the war should 
come to an end in the near fu- 
ture the public will never hear of 
the heroic remedies that have 
been considered with reference to 
the publishing industry any more 
than it will be told of the details 
of military plans that will remain 
locked in the vaults at the U. S. 
Army War College. By and 
large, then, the entire deeper sig- 
nificance of this particular adver- 
tising issue hinges upon the pre- 
mise that the war is not going 
to be over as soon as we might 
wish. 

Nominally, the purpose of the 
Federal Trade Commission in ex- 
tending to publishers using news- 
print and book paper, the repor- 
torial system previously applied 
to paper manufacturers is to keep 
better tab on paper prices, stocks 
and market conditions. 

The fact of the matter is, 
though, the Trade Commission’s 
experts are looking beyond the 
immediate balance of the factors 
of supply and demand in the paper 
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market, and to the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of an enforced curtail- 
ment of the consumption of paper 
by the newspaper and periodical 
press of the United States. That 
is why the Commission is so 
insistent for details not merely 
with respect to amount of ad- 
vertising, but “average number 
of pages in each copy,” the pro- 
portion of advertising to reading 
matter, and the total “overs” at 
each press run. It is the reason, 
too, why the Trade Commission 
has made one of its most notable 
digressions from the plan of cir- 
culation reporting followed at the 
Post- office Department. The 
Trade Commission seeks specific 
information from every publisher 
as to the “total number of copies 
mailed to subscribers in arrears 
three months or more.” The view 
is taken that the policy at the 
Post-office Department which 


makes it possible for a publisher 
to take credit for circulation full 
twelve months in arrears is en- 
tirely too lax and wasteful to be 
countenanced in these days of 
conservation and economy. 


Before we can get to the ques- 
tion of the possibility, as fore- 
seen by the Trade Commission, of 
a readjustment of the whole basis 
of display advertising, we are 
compelled to tread the thin ice of 
a discussion as to whether the pub- 
lishing industry may eventually 
have to reorganize on a war basis. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
fortified as it is with facts lead- 
ing to a conviction that there is 
grave waste in circulation and 
advertising, is not likely to start 
anything on its own _ initiative. 
Unless it is clothed with broader 
powers than it now possesses, the 
Commission has no authority to 
give either publishers or adver- 
tisers drastic orders for curtail- 
ment. Where the Trade Com- 
mission does come in, though, is 
in its role of adviser to the new 
branches of the Government that 
are empowered to give orders in 
wartime, specifically the Fuel 
Administration and the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Here then, you have the secret 
of why the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission analysis of advertising 
may, in the long run, have much 
deeper significance than might be 
suspected from the immediate ju- 
risdiction and functions of this 
Governmental body. If the time 
ever comes when the Fuel Ad- 
ministration asks publishers if 
they can not get along with less 
paper (which means less coal and 
less labor), or the Director-Gen- 
eral of the Railroads asks them if 
they could not carry on with 
fewer cars, the hint will, perhaps, 
be dropped, because the Federal 
Trade Commission has made it 
clear on the evidence of the pub- 
lishers’ own figures that a na- 
tional spirit of self-denial might 
equitably extend to output of 
printed matter. 

Printers’ INK does not desire 
to alarm anybody with an intima- 
tion that whatever economies may 
be recommended would be dras- 
tic or destructive or that compul- 
sion would be relied upon except 
as a last resort. It will do no 
harm, however, if advertisers, who 
think and plan far ahead, are al- 
lowed to know just what is in the 
minds of Government officials at 
Washington who are likewise dis- 
counting the future. But there is 
not a single vote in officialdom in 
favor of a drastic “rationing” of 
advertisers or publishers. It is 
inconceivable that American pub- 
lications are, by any stress of war 
conditions, to be reduced to the 
privations of certain European 
publishers whose current issues are 
mere leaflets or bulletins, and 
even the more radical of the ex- 
perts at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who feel that there 
should be war surgery in the case 
of both reading matter and ad- 
vertising, do not advocate “put- 
ting the screws on.” 

When a Trade Commission ex- 
pert instanced a publication whose 
average issue of sixteen pages he 
surmised could be reduced to 
fourteen or twelve pages by a pro 
rata curtailment of reading mat- 
ter and of each individual ad- 
vertisement, he was asked how he 
would dispose of the question of 
advertising rates for the con- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Disraeli, England's great Prime Minister, 
once said that “the secret of success is for a man fo 
be ready for his opportunity when it comes.” 

Your opportunity presents itself in these 
altered times. 

If you have a definite message which should 


attract, if you have something to sell which can and 
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opportunity for quick returns. 

Actuated by patriotism, and urged on to 
greater efforts by the demands of these altered times, 
the fruit grower-farmer is greatly influenced by ap- 
pealing suggestions. 

There is an unusual buying power lying 
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for the observant business man to discover it. Op- 
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densed announcements. His idea 
is that,,under such circumstances, 
the advertiser might consistently 
be asked to pay the same price 
for the smaller space. He would 
have for his announcement, so the 
logic ran,-the same relative promi- 
nence as compared with other ad- 
vertisements and. the sum total of 
the contents of the issue, and he 
would have the benefit, if there 
be any truth in the assumption 
that, other things being equal, a 
small publication is read more 
thoroughly than a bulky one. 

This same specialist, who talked 
frankly on condition that his name 
should not be used, likewise took 
the view that it will be imprac- 
ticable for the average publisher 
satisfactorily to attain needed con- 
servation by a feduction of the 
amount of reading matter in each 
issue, thereby allowing the adver- 
tising to continue as heretofore. 
His theory is that publishers have 
gone just about as far as they can 
in their ratio allotment of. ad- 
vertising. He called attention to 
the fact that while the December 
reports of 376 publications (week- 
ly, semi-monthly and monthly) 
using book paper show a general 
average of the ratio of 60 per cent 
of reading matter to 40 per cent of 
advertising this is an average, and 
that in the case of certain con- 
spicuously successful weeklies the 
ratio is much nearer 50-50. 

Even the Government officials 
who are most set in the conviction 
that some advertisements are more 
lavish in display than there is 
need for in war times, admit that 
this is a question of - individual 
opinion, open to argument. They 
insist, however, that..in the case 
of circulation there is much more 
convincing evidence of waste that 
might be remedied. These men 
feel especially strong on the. sub- 
ject of the attitude of easy con- 
science which many publishers 
have adopted with respect to, “re- 
turns.” It was called to PrinTERS’ 
Inx’s attention that in the recent 
strike of newsboys in New. York 
City the dailies allowed “returns” 
and that all over’ the country 
newspapers that have lately in- 
creased the price from one to two 


cents per copy have “temporarily” 
sanctioned “returns” even though 
it be in defiance of their estab- 
lished custom. For that matter, 
the feeling at the Federal Trade 
Commission is that there has been 
on the part of a large number of 
‘newspaper publishers a woeful 
amount of backsliding with re- 
spect to all the economies of paper 
and unpaid circulation that were 
inaugurated when the price of 
news-print soared in 1916 and the 
early part of 1917.. But the Trade 
Commission regards the monthly 
magazines as the worst offenders in 
the matter of “returns.” Figures 
for December show that one such 
publication accepted back unsold 
34 per cent of the total number 
printed; another had a record of 
28 per cent; and various others 
ranged from 15 to 20 per cent 
while’ some of the wéeklies had 
“returns” that averaged from 17 
to 24 per cent. 

One of the most interesting of 
the tentative suggestions that have 
been disclosed as under prelimi- 
nary consideration in official quar- 
ters involves the possibility of a 
separation of advertising into “es- 
sential” and “less essential” classi- 
fications—if such heresy is per- 
missible even for the sake of 
argument. The specialist who 
developed this theory made out- 
line .of it in connection with his 
argument that advertising in most 
of the trade and technical papers 
should be allowed to continue “as 
usual” even though a_ business 
paper has a preponderance of ad- 
vertising far in excess of. what 
may be found in any popular pe- 
riodical. He declared that to his 
mind a trade paper advertisement 
may be of greater benefit to the 
nation, and especially to the na- 
tion at war, than the average edi- 
torial contribution. . The Trade 
Commission ‘invites suggestions 
from advertisers’as well as from 
publishers as to how the statistics 
it is compiling, month by month, 
may be put‘in more valuable form 
and advertising men will perceive 
the opportunity for statistics more 
authoritative and more closely up- 
to-date than have heretofore been 
available. 
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cents per copy have “temporarily” 
sanctioned “returns” even though 
it be in defiance of their estab- 
lished custom. For that matter, 
the feeling at the Federal Trade 
Commission is that there has been 
on the part of a large number of 
newspaper publishers a woeful 
amount of backsliding with re- 
spect to all the economies of paper 
and unpaid circulation that were 
inaugurated when the price of 
news-print soared in 1916 and the 
early part of 1917. But the Trade 
Commission regards the monthly 
magazines as the worst offenders in 
the matter of “returns.” Figures 
for December show that one such 
publication accepted back unsold 
34 per cent of the total number 
printed; another had a record of 
28 per cent; and various others 
ranged from 15 to 20 per cent 
while some of the weeklies had 
“returns” that averaged from 17 
to 24 per cent. 

One of the most interesting of 
the tentative suggestions that have 
been disclosed as under prelimi- 
nary consideration in official quar- 
ters involves the possibility of a 
separation of advertising into “es- 
sential” and “less essential” classi- 
fications—if such heresy is per- 
missible even for the sake of 
argument. The specialist who 
developed this theory made out- 
line of it in connection with his 
argument that advertising in most 
of the trade and technical papers 
should be allowed to continue “as 
usual” even though a_ business 
paper has a preponderance of ad- 
vertising far in excess of what 
may be found in any popular pe- 
riodical. He declared that to his 
mind a trade paper advertisement 
may be of greater benefit to the 
nation, and especially to the na- 
tion at war, than the average edi- 
torial contribution. The Trade 
Commission invites suggestions 
from advertisers as well as from 
publishers as to how the statistics 
it is compiling, month by month, 
may be put in more valuable form 
and advertising men will perceive 
the opportunity for statistics more 
authoritative and more closely up- 
to-date than have heretofore been 
available. 
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of 1847 RoGErs Bros. Silverware 
Simple patterns we have, and those more deco- 
rative. The good qualities of both are combined 
in the Queen Anne in a most charming manner. 


Call your wife's attention to the Queen Anne Pattern, 
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How Fashion Is Doing Its Part to 
Make Wool Go Farther 


Style Authorities Are Aiding the Government by Featuring Garments 
Combining Use of Old with New Alternate Materials 


OOD and fuel have so well 

monopolized the spotlight in 
the great behind-the-lines con- 
servation campaign we as a na- 
tion have been going through that 
some other drives for conserva- 
tion of other materials have not 
been readily apparent on the sur- 
face of things. There are two 
major methods of propaganda: 
the loud, direct, impelling, awe- 
awakening sort, and the gentler 
but no less powerful method of 
quiet suggestion. 

Of the latter class is the move- 
ment for the conservation of wool. 
This has been going on ever since 
the demands for our fighting 
forces and the scarcity of bottoms 
have brought a decrease in the 
normal stock of material available 
for civilian consumption. So far 
such drastic action as the stand- 
ardization of garments recently 
put in force in England has not 
been found necessary here, but the 
Commercial Economy Board at 
Washington has beén urging on 
manufacturers of clothing recom- 
mendations for eliminating .un- 
necessary use of material for such 
features as cuffs on sleeves, patch 
pockets, pleats and belts, peg-top 
trousers, double-breasted coats, 
vest collars, etc. 

In the meantime, the word has 
been preached that shabbiness 
brands the shabby one as a patriot 
if it means he is wearing his 
clothes to the limit of their use- 
fulness, and Secretary McAdoo 
has said that patches will be 
badges of honor. At the same 
time the Government has frowned 
on. the advertiser who offers all- 
wool clothes under the warning of 
“buy now or pay more next fall.” 
The Government wants no hoard- 
ing of wool, any more than of su- 
gar, food or fuel. 

As an instance of the wise prop- 
aganda that has at its bottom the 
purpose of limiting the use of 


new woolens and thus increasing 
the potential supply by extending 
the life of woolen cloth purchased 
in garments a year or so ago, is 
such a campaign as the Butterick 
Publishing Company is maintain- 
ing in its fashion publications. It 
is not an alarmist agitation. It is 
simply a drive to impress the wom- 
an that she must cut her coat to 
her cloth, while in so doing it rec- 
ognizes that the woman still de- 
mands style, by taking advantage 
of an actual style demand for al- 
ternative materials. Granted that 
a woman can be shown how to do 
her bit and still be stylish, the 
good results of such a campaign 
are greatly insured, and on this 
basis this company’s campaign 
proceeds. 


‘ 


URGES FASHIONS THAT SPARE THE 
CLOTH 


The main recommendation of the 
fashion pages is that all garments 
shall be as simple and sparing of 
material as the most recent Paris 
designs tend, and that, so far as 
possible old garments of wool 
shall be remade into new ones 
with the use of silk, which is com- 
paratively abundant and at the 
same time cheaper than wool. In 
new garments the double use of 
materials is urged in the editorial 
matter and featured in the de- 
signs and patterns this company 
displays and sells. 

Therefore, we find in recent is- 
sues of the Delineator articles 
propagating the dogma of con- 
servation by such captions as 
these: “Re-made dresses that grat- 
ify the craving for new clothes 
and satisfy your war-time con- 
science”; “ ‘Take what we give 
you and be thankful,’ say the man- 
ufacturers, and the new fashions, 
abandoning length and breadth, 
create a new silhouette’; “Silk 
and wool co-operate for service 


' with silk the more active of the 
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two”; “A simple way to enlist for 
service”; “Bits—what are you do- 
ing, Mary? Remaking dresses is 
the best bit of all.” 

This is how the editorial matter 
carries the banner: 

“Fashion has developed what 
might be called a saving grace,” 
runs a leader in the Delineator for 
February. “She remakes her last 
year’s frocks. She camouflages 
an old hat under a new veil. She 
abandons length and breadth and 
emerges slim and straight and 
younger than ever. She makes 
two fabrics do the work of one, 
which in these days is the height 
of material wisdom. 

“Under war conditions the sil- 
houette has gone through a sort 
of thinning-down process. Every- 
thing superfluous and meaningless 
has been done away with. : 
The present silhouette is as 
straight and narrow as possible, 
without resorting to such ex- 
tremes as would interfere with 
perfect freedom of movement. 

“The effect of the war on fash- 


ions is no more amazing than its 


effect on materials. For example, 
we used to consider a satin dress 
a great luxury. To-day it is really 
no more extravagant than a dress 
of fine serge or gabardine, and it 
is easier to get. It is much pret- 
tier than a dull wool, and since a 
woman can have one as easily as 
the other, she chooses the satin, 
and it will have a tremendous 
vogue this spring. It will be so 
smart, in fact, that instead of 
trimming your wool suit or dress 
with satin, as in former seasons, 
you will reverse the situation and 
use the wool for the trimming, the 
satin for the costume. We used 
to put two materials together to 
give a dress a greater elegance. 
We do it now because it is more 
practical as well as more attrac- 
tive. Everyone is taking her old 
dresses in which the material is 
in good condition and combining 
it with new material to make it 
up-to-date and useful.” 

The extension of the new-dress- 
es-from-old idea is further car- 
ried out in another article from a 
recent issue: 

“There is a way of getting new 
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clothes that is bound to appeal tre- 
mendously to every woman just 
now. If you can take clothes that 
are out of fashion, but not worn 
out, and make them into new, at- 
tractive dresses, you are satisfying 
your conscience at the same time 
that you are meeting your own 
needs and the needs of the hour. 
At the present time styles are so 
narrow and the vogue of using 
two or three materials in a dress 
is so strong that you can make 
use of every bit of material you 
own so long as it is in good con- 
dition. Even its color need not 
count against it, for with a good 
dye it is a simple matter to change 
it if you wish to.” 


HOW EDITORIAL SUGGESTION WILL 


SAVE WOOL 


It will be appreciated what ef- 
fect a campaign of this sort, not 
an incident, but the sole basis for 
all editorial matter in a fashion 
mouth-piece of such extensive in- 
fluence as this company’s publi- 
cations, can have in conserving 
wool by extending the usefulness 
of old wool and garments and in 
featuring a greater proportionate 
use of alternative materials, there- 
by easing up the pressure of de- 
mand and aiding our supplies to 
go farther in other directions 
where the need is more pressing. 

This consideration is not lim- 
ited to editorial suggestion, how- 
ever. It has influenced the selec- 
tion of designs, limiting them to 
those that carry out the conditions 
set forth in the editorial matter, 
so that the woman will appreciate 
not only the incentive, but may 
have actual examples before her 
of how she can meet the condi- 
tions. 

Nowadays, as soon as a pat- 
tern has been finished in accord- 
ance with these general aims, it is, 
nevertheless, not ready. It must 
further go through the hands of 
a censor, an expert designer and 
measurer who undertakes further 
to eliminate possible waste. Every 
design is pinned up on a board 
and this man goes over it critic- 
ally to see whether, by changing 
this or that here or thete, he can- 
not achieve the same general ef- 
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Your ability to produce print- 
attention amd produce re- 


GJ» You certainly have a gr 
the various foldere which 
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We have noticed a decided increase in the inquiries we have re~ : 
ceived since you have been p' oducing direct advertising 
folders for Use : . 
Yours very truly, 
‘gpg PAVORITR’STOVE & RANG COMPANY 


“Adwartising Manager 
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Hold What You Have 


T is just as necessary for an advertiser to educate 
distributors of his product as it is for a government 
to train a soldier after enlistment. 


Such internal education of a manufacturer’s sales- 
men, his jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen, retailers and re- 
tail sales people is a factor too often overlooked or 
slighted by agencies who concentrate entirely on the 
preparation of consumer advertising aimed to create 
new business. 


If kept constantly reminded of your product, your direct and 
indirect sales organization will really sell it instead of reluctantly 
supplying it only when called for. 

An improvement over commonplace methods—house organs, 
trade folders, the use of trade papers, etc.—is necessary to do such 
educating effectively. 

While the vast bulk of our business is with magazines and met- 
ropolitan dailies, still, we have developed trade approach to an 
entirely new field of endeavor and effectiveness. 

We are prepared to submit some practical, economical plans of 
a new and special nature for keeping your internal organization 
not only awake but enthusiastic about your product. 


The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Established 1906 


Trade Investigation; Sales and Advertising Plans ; Magazine, Newspaper and 
Direct Advertising, Persunal, Sincere, Effective Service. 
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ect and at the same time save sone. a_ sharp —_, = all the 
1 c ¢ ¢ surroundin country evel. e curve 
ill further material. A mean ” ta oe pA me ne ge I ec Bes on 
ught constantly that will have was throwing out great clouds of black 
ust enough, but not too little ma- sonal. Ri. op oy sowed bad 
ie: : railway location and that smoke,—if any 
- ness design. ‘ucantied self-respecting fireman should see that 
us WOrk, moreover, 1S Carriec he would have a “fit,” and if one actu- 
to the realm of knitwear. No ally did make smoke like that he would 
nger are styles featured that not stay on that job more than one 
nbrace the use of fancy woolen trip. Another showed a train rushing 
dace: Bike sate i full speed into a block, with the sema- 
irns in protusion. Sweaters for phore set against it. One I saw only 
rvice, yes; but not a variety of _ this ee ee large “— a 
a pumps on e engineer ’s side, where e 

em simply for style. Only when could not, to have saved his life, see 
comes to designs for very small the track ahead, without the use of a 
ildren, when the protective prop- periscope and I don’t think as yet that 


E any locomotives are so equipped. 
rties of wool are essential: for We beveled & ieee es we te 


ealth, is there a let-up in the the fast two years in regard to the 
gid censorship of design. numbers and methods of the Brother- 
This, then, is one example of hoods and nowadays they attach some 
Bers “ th fon, Caw significance to the word Engineer. 
co-operation that the Govern- Many of the men have good educations 
ent is getting quietly from and are the stock from which our 
urces, not so spectacular on the =, ——— are taken and such 
litt : 2 > ‘ illustrations of their business as are 
rface, but quite as powerful and sometimes made, do not give them a 
nerally beneficial in the ultimate very good impression of the manufac- 
results. It is cited simply as an _ turer or his products. 
nstance of how the many ele- : 
ients of society.can and do align ? 2 
hemeecives in ahnormal times foc ttractive Containers to Bol- 


the good of the community as a ster Up Bulk Goods 
vhole. A. W. ANDERSON 
Woop Propucts, SHIPPING PACKAGES, 


A. RADSPINNER. 


1 ; Etc. 
How Incorrect Illustrations New York, February 8, 1918. 
fc T Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Affect Railroad Man Your editorial on the matter of bulk 


goods in current Printers’ INK sug- 
gests to the seller of shipping packages 
that bulk containers of sufficient size 
to class the goods as bulk shipments 
might be made sufficiently attractive by 
rect Ie? waliboto Guy mindeiheotict advertising to get the effect with the 
hat military men are AGHITReConIT nes — that the packaged merchandise 
ho have suffered in this respect. neeenee: ie 
My father is a locomotive engineer Of course, with the shopper-by-proxy 
is been since I was a baby—so that the effect would be entirely lost but it 
have been raised in a railroad atmos- is a question whether the small addi- 
here. Asa lad, I took some pride in tional expense would not pay for the 
Sate Ab tiara and wiencan ane tonic: advertising value with the shopper. 
3 . a great many parts of my father’s For example, the accepted bulk meth- 
gine. Now, as far back as I can re- od of shipping sugar is by barrel. Why 
ember there comes to my mind those BOE oo to, make been — of = 
possible illustrations in the Brother- cient adverssing value to lure tie 
d magazines, of the watch and over- — = display it, to show that he 
manufacturers. Each one would try = “Hood a. well — — 
out-do the other in the drawing of ° shat nha si cso shake he 
engine. The levers and gauges were pel Mi in paper bags, also telling the 
tt : ss same story. 
onmantalh se | agen I understand, of course, that the ad- 
ean te put Ahie. en aia on the vertising value of the cleanliness of 
rong side of abel cab 8g package goods would be lost in this 
hose early illustrations put the idea — case. But it would be lost 
my head of looking for mistakes and of po Magy lena goods to my way 
never to this da ick up an illus- : a : 
tion. of saileoed pam Pa Tacs ap a be glad to know what you think 
onsciously look, not at the message ca A. W. ANDERSON 
the advertisement, but to see if they mn pee es 
ve drawn the whole illustration from 2. eee aes ‘ 
rect data. “Electric City Magazine” 
Several years of experience added to S 
technical education only serve to uspends 
ke that criticism all the more keen. The Electric City Magazine, Chicago, 
(aly recently, I saw a large illustration has temporarily suspended publication, 
colors, showing a passenger train in order to conserve labor and materials. 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 27, 1918. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
Your article in the issue of January 
on “Illustrations with War-Time 
ivor Should Be Drawn from Cor- 
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Stock Exchanges 
Seek Increased Business 
by Advertising 


Toronto and Montreal Exchanges 
Find Business Dull and Call on 
Advertising to Help Give It New 
Life—Victory Bond Sale Left 
Other Canadian Securities In- 
active 


UE to the many restrictive 
rules governing the transac- 
tion of business on the financial 
exchanges operating in Canada, 
the members have found busines. 
exceedingly difficult to secure. Not 
being permitted to advertise, in- 
dividually, in any but the standard 
lifeless manner that is characteris- 
tic of the established financial 
world, the stockbroking houses 
have been seriously handicapped 
during the past year. Their indi- 
vidual efforts were ineffective in 
checking the defection in the pub- 
lic’s participation in stock trading. 
So serious has the situation be- 
come of late months that there 
was grave danger that the ex- 
changes would be forced to close 
for lack of business. The pub- 
lic’s attention has been so efficient- 
ly directed to war bonds that in- 
dustrial and other listed stocks 
have been neglected. Faced with 
the choice of closing up or adopt- 
ing radical remedial measures, the 
Exchange Governors have chosen 
to advertise the benefits accruing 
to the public by buying through 
exchange members listed stocks at 
present levels. 

The Montreal Stock Exchange 
took the lead by inaugurating a 
localized campaign for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing Montreal 
as Canada’s financial capital, a 
reputation that has been effective- 
ly challenged by Toronto’s recent 
financial flotations and contribu- 
tions for war purposes. The To- 
ronto Stock Exchange quickly fol- 
lowed with a more comprehensive 
campaign appealing to the public 
to deal with members of the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange. Under 
the headline “Safeguarding the In- 
vestor,” the Exchange goes on to 


INK 


say: “The Investor—whether he 
deals in large or small sums— 
should make sure of the reliability 
of the investment house with 
which he does business. He should 
know that he is receiving or pay- 
ing the actual market price for his 
investment. 








TO “VICTORY BOND" 
OWNERS 


4E recent issue ofCanada's —_ lists were or should you 
desire to add to your present 
fr holdings, 

spread public subscription. still open. 
The issue is an excellent ex- ‘icceuiardaeataaae 
there are slways some people 
who, through force of circum- 
stances or for other reasons 


Should _ desire to pur- 
chase or dispose of Victory 
Bonds he Nera vais Ex 
change offers you anen\ 
and easily ovallable m worker It 


nada, 
the financial centre of: this 
country. * 


AnyMember of the Montreal 
Stock Exchange wall conduct 
transact for you in Victory 
Bonds and you ore aieu red of 

securing oF receiving the 
market value. 


Write ae to the Secretary of the Montreal 


Stock Exchange for complete oe Use the 
jorm below provided for the pu’ 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 





f dhe Monereal Stock Exchany 




















NEW MARKET FOR SECURITIES SOUGHT 
AMONG OWNERS OF WAR BONDS 


“This is ensured when you deal 
with a member of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 

“Tf you are interested in buying 
or selling any security, you will 
get full information from any 
member of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, without obligating you in 
any way. .The following is a com- 
plete list of the members: di 


R. R. Updegraff With A. W. 
Erickson Co. 


Robert R. Updegraff joined the staff 
of A. W. Erickson Company, advertis- 
ing agent of New York, on Monday 
last. He is well known as the author 
of “Obvious Adams,” and as a frequent 
contributor to Printers’ INK. 
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‘Alert attention, in- 
telligent appreciation, 
eager co-operation, 
variety of execution 
and prompt delivery 
seem to be permanent 
characteristics of your 
service.’ 


LL 


Advertising Manager 
The Dort Motor Car Company 


The keynote of our suc- 
cess lies in our steadfast 
endeavor to look after the 
interests of clients prompt- 
ly, courteously, efficiently 
—as in the case of the Dort, 
“The quality goes clear 
through.” 











Meinzinger 
Kresge Bldg. Detroit 
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One Reason Why 


Shipbuilders and Operators 
READ 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Fabricated Ships Their special construction and 
other characteristics and ad- 


vantages. 


Modern Shipyards Fully illustrated and described 


with special reference to the 
mechanical equipment of several new American yards. 


Cement at Terminals The potential savings to ship 
owners by having efficient and 


properly equipped terminals exceeds $50,000,000 a year. 
Cement is important in the construction of such terminals. 


The Year's Progress In the design and construction 
of vessels is probably the great- 

est in the history of the United States and of immense 

importance to the future of American commerce. 


The Emergency This government organization 
Fleet Corporation has grown in size from four or 

P five members to over 1000 
employees with offices all over this country. 


Motorships and Showing what has been accom- 


Auxiliary Schooners plished and the possibilities for 
the future. 


These and many other important subjects will be fully 
covered in THE ANNUAL SHIPBUILDING 
NUMBER of MARINE ENGINEERING to appear 
April 1. It will be by all odds the most important 
marine publication of the year. 








If you sell anything for ships, advertise in this number. Make your 
reservation now. Forms close 10th of month preceding date of issue. 


SEND FOR DETAILED DATA 
ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Member 448, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Surveys Reveal ‘Crsee Sales 
Possibilities 


Jew Classes of Buyers for Silverware—Some Governing | 
Sales of Paints—Difficulties Encountered in, 


ey ‘a 


Popularizing Leather Substitutes 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


ECENTLY the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
n, N. Y., has taken up the task 
investigating some lines that 
emed to Fleming Newbold, of the 
Vashington Star, the chairman, to 
. in particular need of analysis. 
(he surveys thus far made relate 
to marketing conditions for sil- 
erware, paints, substitutes for 
jeather soles in shoes, butter prod- 
ucts and substitutes, and automo- 
hile lenses. The bureau secures 
its data through the co-operation 
* the newspapers in different 
parts of the country. The latter 
send out their reporters to inter- 
view the dealers and jobbers and 


secure answers to a list of ques- 
tions furnished by the bureau. 
lhe various surveys do not cover 
very dealer in every city, but a 


sufficient number is selected in 
each instance to give a fairly ac- 
curate idea of existing conditions. 
No particular sections or cities are 
favored. From the reports, thus 
obtained a summary is prepared 
which briefly presents the more 
important facts regarding the mar- 


ket. The analyses made are, of : 


course, unbiased and are given for 
what they are worth. 

While the principal object of 
these surveys is to reveal to wide- 

wake concerns the opportunities 
that exist for enlarging their sales 
through advertising, they also fur- 
nish business men who are not en- 
gaged in the industries represent- 
ed many important facts regard- 
ing marketing conditions that will 
be of value to them in solving 
their own selling problems. 

The first of the surveys under- 
taken covered the markets for sil- 
verware in fourteen representa- 
tive cities. Not al! the retailers 


ere visited, but a sufficient num-, 


ber fairly to reflect the attitude of 
trades toward the article which 
was the subject of the inquiry. 
Eight questions were submitted. 
An analysis of the reports turned 
in showed that the struggle for 
leadership is confined to three 
manufacturers whose products 
have been made familiar to the 
public through advertising. Some 
interesting sidelights on silver- 
ware advertising were disclosed. 
Notwithstanding the age of many 
brands and the years of publicity 
given them in the newspapers and 
magazines, comparatively few peo- 
ple ask for silverware by brand 
name. 

Usually they want a particular 
pattern, especially when buying 
sterling. The dealers, find, how- 
ever, that they can push a partic- 
ular brand by mentioning it by 
name to the customer. Except in 
up-to-date department stores many 
dealers have little or no concep- 
tion of what advertising could do 
for them in creating sales. Many 
of the dealers were willing to 
back up manufacturers’ campaigns 
to the best of their ability, pro- 
vided the brand had real merit 
and they were protected against 
price cutting. One of the three 
brands to which reference has 
been made is especially popular 
with dealers because the makers 
rigidly maintain prices. 


INCREASED BUYING OF SILVERWARE 


There has been a marked in- 
crease in the sale of sterling sil- 
verware in some sections of the 
country, due to the fact that 
money is more plentiful than for- 
merly, and many families who 
have been using plated ware are 
now in a position to indulge in 
their desire for something better. 
General business investigations in- 
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dicate that a new buying public is 
being created, especially in indus- 
trial centers where women are be- 
coming wage-earners in the war 
industries. These appreciate artis- 
tic designs in silverware and have 
the money to purchase them. This 
centralization of business suggests 
to the general advertiser not only 
of silverware but of all other 
products the desirability of con- 
ducting aggressive advertising 
campaigns in these localities. 

The market for plated ware is 
also showing increased activity. 
Retailers are feeling the pull of 
the advertising that has been done 
by several of the big manufac- 
turers. A dealer in Springfield, 
Ill., in writing of a local campaign 
carried on by one of them last 
year, said that when it started he 
was not handling the brand. “But 
I was forced to put it in stock,” he 
continued, “and to-day we sell 
more of it than of any other brand 
of plated ware.” One of the in- 
cidental effects of the campaign 
was to stimulate the sale of all 
lines of silverware. 


RELATION OF MANUFACTURER AND 
DEALER IN PAINT FIELD 


Another survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Advertising that 
was productive of much valuable 
marketing data related to paint 
sales. The investigation covered 
sixty-five cities in thirty States. In 
summarizing the results, Thomas 
H. Moore, associate director of 
the bureau, says: 

“No one brand of the 700 or 
more on the market, or no one 
manufacturer seems to dominate 
the paint field of the country. The 
paint business to-day is a ‘free for 
all’ proposition with many con- 
tenders for the lead. There is no 
marked consumer preference for 
any particular brand. The dealers 
name perhaps fifty different ones 
as ‘the best,’ ‘the favorite,’ or ‘the 
best seller.’ Nearly all agree that 
it pays them better to stick to one 
individual line rather than to stock 
up with parts of many lines. They 
usually name the line they happen 
to carry as ‘the best.’ 

“Dealers generally seem to re- 
gard paint selling as profitable, 


both as an exclusive business and 
as a side line. Only a scattering 
number of complaints were regis- 
tered as to the margin of profit al- 
lowed. The exclusive paint store 
is a factor only in the largest 
cities, but surveys made in one or 
two such places ifidicate that the 
greatest volume of business is 
done by stores handling brands 
having general distribution as 
side-lines. In many instances, the 
so-called exclusive paint stores 
sell goods collateral to paint and 
also engage in the business of 
painting and decorating. The 
prejudice of old-line painters 
against buying ready-mixed paints 
seems to be disappearing. They 
have found that they can get bet- 
ter results with them than by us- 
ing paints they mix themselves. 

“In some of the large cities the 
paint dealers do not hesitate to 
express their opposition to ‘50-50’ 
newspaper advertising campaigns 
proposed by the manufacturers. 
On the other hand, the small- 
town dealers favor this plan. The 
possibilities of the market for 
paint as a commodity, its uses as a 
household article, or its value from 
the standpoint of economy, are not 
generally appreciated. 

“It is a notable fact that the 
strong small-town sellers are not 
factors in the larger cities. In 
the varnish business, for instance, 
it has been found that the brands 
cited as the ‘best sellers’ in such 
places are fewer in number but 
are apparently better known to the 
consumer. The fact that many 
brands show popularity near their 
place of manufacture emphasizes 
the ‘sectional’ character of the 
paint business. 

“In one respect the detailed re- 
ports we have received may be 
said to be interesting for their 
discrepancies. They not only show 
the difference in the powers of ob- 
servation possessed by dealers, 
but the need of educational work 
among them. There is a seeming 
lack of co-operation on the part 
of manufacturers with their deal- 
ers, and certainly a lack of that 
form of education that can be log- 
ically developed through advertis- 
ing. It is doubtful whether any 
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If you were the 
dealer 


OULD you use a 
display too large for 
your requirements P 


Would you use a display 
too insignificant to make 
an impression? 

Would you use a display which 
cheapened the rest of your 
stock f 

Would you use a display which 
requires a lot of your time, 
your labor, your money? 


There is no use spending money on 

window and counter ‘advertising un- 

less you know what is wanted. We 

look upon the dealer as the “ulti- 

mate consumer’’ for dealer material 

and we plan displays with this big 

thought in mind—Will the dealer 

use it? 

Dealer display is a job for the specialist. 

This is a field we have made our own by 
year-in-and-year-out study—investigating, 

testing, analyzing, so that when we plan, 

design and execute window and counter 

material we know that it does meet the 

retail situation. 

In other words: You would use Among the advertisers 
the displays we would recommend we have served are: 


for your product—IF YOU oe ee : 
WERE THE DEALER. “aaa 


American Chicle Co. 
The International eeieiainenes 
Si n Emerson Drug Co. 
ale “BROMO-SELTZER ' 


Cleveland, O O. Eisenlohr &F Bros. 
» O. 


“CINCO CIGARS” 
Branch Offices: 

Boston Pittsburgh Philadelphia 

New York Chicago St. Louis 
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The New Bork Lvening Post 


announces 


the appointment of 





Joun F. Barry 


formerly Eastern Representative 
of the A. B.C. 


as Assistant Advertising Manager 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ, Publisher 
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istry will show such a light 
ume of advertising in propor- 
i: to possible sales as the paint 
iness, which, during the past 
r, has not been particularly 
good. In some cases dealers have 
been overstocked and the goods 
are not moving from their shelves 
as rapidly as they should. From 
economic viewpoint it is ap- 
rent that paint manufacturers 
a class have neglected to ex- 
1 to retail dealers the adver- 
tising support that they should if 
desire to keep the volume 
sales at full tide.” 


¥ LEATHER SUBSTITUTES MAY 
IMPROVE STANDING 


\ new class of goods that has 

1 put on the market during the 

t two or three years is substi- 

tes for leather in the soles of 
hoes. The shortage in the sup- 

of leather and the high prices 
rings have stimulated the man- 
ufacture of materials to take its 

ICE. 

Just what the market conditions 
are is revealed in a third survey 
recently made by the Bureau of 
\dvertising in nineteen well-dis- 
tt buted cities. One of the impor- 

t facts brought out is that there 
little public interest shown in 
ificial soles among dealers, as 

three brands have attracted 
ich attention. What little de- 
ind there is, is regarded as ac- 
cidental rather than due to any 
“creation of a market.” Many 
tores, particularly those of the 
better class, do not carry artificial 
soles at all, and those that do pur- 

sely obliterate the trade-marked 
mes they bear. The chief trou- 
ble in pushing sales seems to lie 
in the fact that the people have 
1ot been educated as to what fibre 
soles are. Many regard them as 
being made of rubber, and some 
res actually sell them as such. 
_ One dealer said: “We are sell- 
¢ large quantities of artificial 
es, but we are not trying to 
create a market for them. We 

e not trying to make them pop- 
lar with the public. If, later, sole 
‘cather becomes cheap and plenti- 

il, our business will disappear 
ver night. Each manufacturer is 
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using a distinct trade name, but no 
generic name has been coupled 
with it to inform the public what 
these soles are. It is pointed out 
that if these were tied up to the 
word leather—‘Neolin leather,’ 
for instance—the public would 
understand what is meant.” 

In New York City, inquiry 
among shoe-repair men brought 
out the fact that they were selling 
fibre soles as rubber and were 
charging more for them than they 
do for leather soles. 

The largest dealer in one town 
said that the mental attitude of 
the retailers was rather against 
the artificial sole proposition, be- 
cause the manufacturers were tak- 
ing too much profit out of it. 
They fix the price at just below 
that of leather, while they could 
easily sell them at one-half the 
price and still make a good profit. 

These surveys are ready for 
national advertisers at the offices 
of bureau of advertising of the 
A. N. P. A., World Building, New 
York. 


N. A. Takes Action On 
Second-Class Zone Law 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., New York, has passed res- 
olutions recommending to Congress that 
“the Zone System provision in the War 
Revenue Act be repealed and that, if 
there is actually a deficit incurred in the 
Post Office Department in carrying of 
newspapers and periodicals at the pres- 
ent rate, consideration be given to 
adopting a flat increase of that rate to 
produce sufficient revenue to cover the 
deficit.” 

It is pointed out in the resolution 
that the destruction of national circu- 
lation that will follow .as a consequence 
of the Zone provision will react to the 
detriment of manufacturers who secure 
a large volume of distribution through 
advertising, with increased production, 
lower overhead and selling costs and, 
therefore, lower prices to the consumer 
than would otherwise be possible. 


A. 


H. D. Taylor with Atlas 
Agency 


H. D. Taylor has been appointed serv- 
ice manager of the Atlas Advertising 


Agency, Inc., New York. For four 
years he was with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago, as copy chief and spe- 
cial service representative, and for 
seven years with Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, as a service representative. 





Closer Scrutiny of Mailing Lists 


How a Manufacturer of Clinical Thermometers Applied New Tests to 
Lists of Physicians 


HE advertiser who is reach- 
ing his prospects by mail is 
having it impressed upon him that 
he cannot afford to use a list that 
is not 100 per cent efficient. Paper 
and printing costs have generally 
advanced; first-class postage has 
increased 50 per cent, and there is 
the prime necessity for the saving 
of unnecessary labor and material 
emphasized by war conditions. 
The principal loss in direct ad- 
vertising, it is generally agreed, 
results from the use of lists which 
are poorly selected, or have lost 
their value from lack of correc- 
tions from time to time. Too 
much “dead wood” in a list in- 
creases the cost and reduces the 
percentage of returns—besides 
cluttering up the mails and wast- 
ing time and expense in the ad- 
vertising department. 
Hence the most obvious method 


of improving conditions in mail 
advertising is by improving the 


list. If the same results can be 
secured by reducing the list ma- 
terially, or if better results can be 
obtained by replacing worthless 
names with those of live prospects, 
it is poor business not to make 
the effort to bring about these re- 
sults. And in most cases the re- 
sults will follow the effort. 
Becton, Dickinson & Company, 
of Rutherford, N. J., who are 
among the largest manufacturers 
of clinical thermometers, syringes, 
needles and other physicians’ spe- 
cialties in the country, have just 
completed a revision of their mail- 
ing-list of physicians. The com- 
pany undertook direct advertising 
to the physicians of the country 
about a year ago, when the list 
was made up by a process .of 
careful selection which is worthy 
of general emulation. There are 
150,000 doctors in the country, ac- 
cording to the medical directories. 
Not all of these, of course, are ac- 
tively practising. Others are in 
localities which are not served by 
dealers, and as the Becton, Dick- 


inson products are sold exclusively 
7 


through the trade, the best name., 
from the standpoint of effective 
advertising, were those of doctors 
located in cities where the com- 
pany has dealers. 


LIST WAS RESTRICTED FROM THE 
START 


Consequently it was decided to 
make a list of doctors in commun- 
ities where dealer representation 
had been obtained. The names 
were carefully scanned with a 
view to intelligent selection. Dates 
of birth are given in the direc- 
tories, and the rule was to take 
doctors under fifty years of age, 
on the assumption that most of 
the active practitioners would be 
found below that age. In cases 
where society and other connec- 
tions were good, exceptions were 
made and men between fifty and 
sixty were also listed. 

Society affiliations, by the way, 
were taken as an excellent index 
of a physician’s professional 
standing. The doctor who has ob- 
tained recognition in his field is 
almost invariably a member of the 
principal local and national organ- 
izations, and absence of such 
membership was regarded as evi- 
dence that the name did not repre- 
sent the combination of desirable 
features that was sought. Of 
course, exceptions to this rule oc- 
cur, but, as a general proposition, 
used in sifting thousands of 
names, it was regarded as a very 
helpful feature. 

Another way in which the selec- 
tion was made was by means of 
noting changes in residence. Doc- 
tors who have been licensed in a 
number of states, and who show 
an inclination to shift their resi- 
dences frequently, were not taken 
to be the most successful members 
of the profession, since in order 
to obtain the best results in the 
practice of medicine, it is neces- 
sary for the physician to reside in 
the same locality for a number of 
years. Hence nathes of those 
whose record contained numerous 
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Greatest again among all the women’s mag- 
uzines (as in 1916)—and by a wide margin. 


Greater even than all but three of the sixty-four other leading 
iblications of the country including not only women’s magazines, 
it also fiction, literary and general magazines, as well as weeklies. 


Such is the remarkable record of 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
For 1917 


Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, the literary critic of the Boston 
['ranscript in his annual review, credits only three other publica- 
tions (Harper’s, Century and Scribner’s) with having published 
during 1917 as high or a higher percentage of really worth-while 
short stories as PICTORIAL REVIEW. Sixty-two per cent of 
all such stories in PICTORIAL were classed by him as distinct- 
ive. No other woman’s magazine even approximated that per- 
centage. None published anywhere near as many such stories 
either. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW also published fourteen stories of 
superlative distinction. The next largest number in any woman’s 
magazine was five, the next after that two. On this, the most 
exacting of all of Mr. O’Brien’s tests, PICTORIAL REVIEW’S 
percentage standing was excelled by none of the other sixty-four 
publications and was equalled by only two. 


Is it any wonder that PICTORIAL is the woman’s magazine 
of today? That it has had the most remarkable “natural” growth 
ever recorded in its field? ‘That combining with such unusual 
literary merit, the best and most authoritative practical features, 
it serves advertisers and readers better and better all the time?’ 

Actual demands for the February issue were 30,000 
copies greater than could be supplied, and the March is- 
sue, despite a large excess circulation, has been sold out. 
Orders have already been received for 60,000 copies more 


than were printed. 
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5 Now that we have 
d* Postage 


Are you making the 3c. stamp do 
50 per cent more work than a 2c. stamp 
used to? 


The alert advertising manager or 
sales manager sees in every letter that 
goes out of an office an opportunity to 
sell more goods. 


Inclosing an attractive, well-printed 
slip or- folder in every letter will not 
increase mailing expense, but it will 
bring back the cost of the added post- 
age in increased business. 


To give such an insert its full sell- 
ing power it is well to see that the 
paper on which it is printed has the 
stamp of quality. 

Hammermill Bond is a quality paper at 
an economy price. It is made in three 
finishes—bond, ripple and linen—and in 
white and 12 colors, so that each insert, 
every office form, has its distinguishing 
color. 


The 
forms contain printing 
many lines of business. Send to-day for 
the one that will help you. The full set 
will be sent to any printer who writes us 
for them. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word 
of honor to the public 


Hammermill Portfolios of office 
suggestions for 


EVERYMAN’S 
PLEDGE 
shall win 
Therefore, 
I will work. I will 
save, I will sacri- 
fice. I will endure. 
I will fight—cheer- 
fully, and to my ut- 
most—as if the whole 
issue of the struggle 
depended on me alone 


America 
thig war! 
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hanges were not put on the list. 
Hospital staff affiliations were 
msidered good evidence of desir- 
jility, as hospital business is 
ften influenced by members of 
e staff. 
When this work was completed, 
e company had a list of approx- 
nately 50,000 names, represent- 
ug one-third of those in the di- 
ctory. Corrections were ob- 
iined during the course of the 
ear’s work by returns of letters 
‘nt out under first-class postage ; 
id these were numerous enough 
) suggest that a still further im- 
provement was possible. 
The beginning of the war, send- 
ing thousands of United States 
hysicians into military service, 
likewise presented a_ problem, 
since, for the period of the war, 
it would be useless to advertise to 
the physician who had withdrawn 
from civil practice. Two methods 
were adopted recently as a means 
of meeting the new conditions and 
making the list even more com- 
pact and effective, by eliminating 
ull names which did not represent 
immediate business possibilities, 
and by getting every address ex- 
actly right. 


DEALERS AND POSTMASTERS TO 
CHECK LIST UP 

The lists were split up accord- 
ing to towns, and were sent to 
the dealers in those towns for 
checking. This applied to com- 
munities of reasonable size, where 
the work of- checking did not in- 
volve a prohibitive amount of la- 
bor. In the larger cities the lists 
were sent to the postmasters, who 
vere paid at the rate of 40 cents 
n hour for checking and correct- 
ing them. It is provided in the 
postal regulations that this work 
he done, no charge being made if 
ime is available, and a minimum 
harge of 35 cents being assessed 
itherwise. Work of this kind 
made the cost of checking the 
ists about three-quarters of a 
ent per name. 

The dealers were asked not only 
to make corrections in the list by 
‘utting off the names of doctors 
vho had gone to war, and by not- 
ing changes in addresses, but to 


suggest additional names of those 
whom the dealer thought would 
be desirable prospects. In many 
cases names were added to the 
list, thus giving the benefit of lo- 
cal judgment in addition to the ar- 
bitrary methods used originally in 
the compilation of the lists. The 
dealers, appreciating the intelli- 
gent work which is being done by 
Becton, Dickinson & Company for 
the promotion of business, and 
realizing that all of the trade de- 
veloped will be referred to them, 
are glad to co-operate in work of 
this kind, and the corrections were 
made promptly and accurately. 
Stamped return envelopes were 
supplied them in handling the lists. 

The writer recently visited the 
plant of Becton, Dickinson & 
Company, and was shown a large 
box filled with stencils which had 
been withdrawn from the mailing 
list as a result of the corrections 
furnished by dealers and through 
the post office. There must have 
been several thousand of them— 
and these corrections were made 
after the original list had been 
compiled in an extremely careful 
manner, with addresses taken 
from a standard directory. This 
was sufficient evidence to show 
that if the medical advertiser, who 
has the benefit of directories 
which are maintained with un- 
usual care and supply an unusual 
amount of information, compared 
with that which is available in the 
usual case, must make many 
changes to get exactly the sort 
of list which means maximum ef- 
fectiveness, the manufacturer in 
another field is justified in taking 
even greater precautions. 


CHARACTER OF MATTER SENT RE- 
QUIRES A CORRECT LIST 


“The new list,” said an executive 
of the company, “is undoubtedly an 
improvement over the other, since 
we are now assured of our adver- 
tising matter getting intlo the hands 
of those to whom it is addressed. 
We spend about twenty-five cents 
a year on each name, in the form of 
catalogues, letters, etc., and elim- 
inating a name which is not of 
value from an advertising stand- 
point means a direct saving of that 
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amount, or provides for its re- 
placement with another name of 
definite value. Hence every cor- 
rection is well worth while. 

“We do not know that the list 
is ideal, even though we feel that 
it contains the cream of the pro- 
fession. In the small towns where 
we have no dealers, for instance, 
there are doubtless many doctors 
whose business is well worth hav- 
ing. Our first effort was to do 
effective promotion work in the 
communities where we have deal- 
ers who carry our line, and we be- 
lieve that this has been assured 
by the system used in the compila- 
tion of the list.” 

To give an idea of the care 
which is taken to insure proper 
use and appreciation of the high- 
class direct advertising sent out, 
the method used in the distribu- 
tion of 1918 calendars to hospitals 
was explained. These are very 
handsome, costing $1.25 each, 
and are intended for permanent 
use, the daily calendar pad to be 
supplied each year to those hav- 
ing the base. 

Letters were addressed to all 
the hospitals of fifty beds or more, 
with return cards enclosed, asking 
those which desired the calendars 
to send in the cards. A large 
percentage of the cards were re- 
turned, insuring proper reception 
for the calendar, and probably 
permanent use. The calendars 
are nicely boxed, the boxes being 
lined with wood strips to pre- 
vent breakage, and reach the re- 
cipient in excellent condition. 

The hospital list, which is much 
smaller than that of the doctors, 
of course, has not been trimmed, 
as the business possibilities are 
such as to warrant the company 
in circularizing the complete list. 
Corrections have been obtained by 
returns of first-class postage and 
through hospital detail representa- 
tives. 

As a result of these methods, 
every cent of the Becton, Dickin- 
son appropriation is being made to 
work to the best advantage. This 
not only means results for the ad- 
vertiser, but is decidedly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the 
times to conserve all material and 
labor. 


INK F 
Gives Retail Salespeople Man- 
ufacturing Knowledge 


To make better salespeople for retail 
stores was the purpose of the H. Black 
Company, of Cleveland, recently when 
it brought salesmen and saleswomen to 
its factory from various parts of the 
country to study the processes of manu- 
facturing Wooltex garments. The 
course of study covered a_ two-day 
period and two of the courses were 
given during the week so that more 
than one person could be sent from one 
store without hindering the work of 
their department. 

The course of manufacture was stu- 
died from the designing room to the 
final inspection, so that the retail sales- 
people would be able in the future to 
answer intelligently any question re- 
garding manufacture that may be put 
to them. Besides this, their sales argu- 
ments will be broadened and strength- 
ened, and thus they will be of greater 
value to their employers. 

Fashion information was given by 
means of a collection of ileteations 
covering every period from 1805 to the 
present time. It was pointed out that 
a fundamental knowledge of fashion 
trends will enable salespersons to talk 
with an authority which will give them 
recognition as students of materials 
and fashions. 


Mailing Pieces Drafted for 
Salesmen’s Service 


Fraser Brick Co. 
Dattas, Tex., Feb. 6, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Wherever it will fit we are using on 
our direct mail advertising a phrase of 
which the following is an example: “But 
for enlistments and resultant man short- 
ege, our sales force could bring you 
this message personally. Please read 
it as attentively as you would listen to 
the verbal presentation of any other 
money-making proposition.” 

We believe that we are getting a little 
extra punch into our direct mail adver- 
tising in this way, and if you think the 
idea would be of any interest to your 
readers you are at liberty to make use 


of it. 
J. H. Payne. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Movie Serial 
Beginning this week in New England 


dailies the Wharton Releasing Corpo- 
ration, Ithaca, N. Y., will advertise a 


new motion-picture serial, to appear in 
twenty installments, entitle “The 
Eagle’s Eye.’”? The smallest contract 
calls for 1,000 lines, with larger space 
in more important cities of the coun- 
try. The general campaign outside New 
England will begin February 25. The 
preliminary advertising will be on a 
basis of from three to ‘six insertions a 
week. After the first “episode”? weekly 
copy will be run. 
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Essential 


Business, home and national life are dealing now with the 
essential. The needless and useless are being discarded. 


The Youth's 
Companion 


is considered an essential in the homes it reaches because 
it deals with the inspirations and ideals and purposes of 
life. To Companion families it is as fundamental as clothes 
and food; bought to meet a constant need as important 
as life itself. The Companion is essential to the family. 
The maned is essential to the advertiser. 
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Perry Meee Company, Publishers, nce ene. 
New York Office: — Chicago Office : 
910 F bation Builc fing gee ae. 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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Announcing 


The appointment of 


VW Sign 


Western Manager 


Eastery Manager 


The resignation of our former Western 
Manager 


Ae Mgon 


who carries the best wishes of this organ- 
ization, as well as their confidence in his 
continued success. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
The House Beautiful 


SN 
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Advertising Investment Denied 
Status as an Element of 


Good Will 


Discrimination Cannot Be Avoided, Say Tax Authorities 


% psi of the unkind things 
that have been said in busi- 


ness circles with regard to our , 


new system of war taxation have 

en prompted by the peculiar 
limitations that are, in effect, 
placed upon the valuation of good 
will. These limitations—the en- 
‘orced disregard of some of the 

ist valuable assets of a business 
—bear more heavily upon adver- 
tisers than upon any other class 
in the business community. 

The Treasury Department and 
other sources of authoritative in- 
formation in Washington have 
lately been besieged with inquiries 
as to what is and what is not al- 
lowable as invested capital upon 
which to figure profit. The sad- 
dest of the replies to these queries 
is that in a majority of cases it 
will not be allowable for an ad- 
vertiser to charge up as invested 
capital the expenditures made in 
past years for advertising for the 
purpose of building up good will, 
trade-mark prestige ‘or brand 
value. 

The question has been put up to 
the United States Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, to his Dep- 
uty, to the Chairman of the 
Board of Expert Tax Advisers, 
al ind to the Business Advisor 
loaned” to the United States 
Treasury by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, but 
the replies in all cases are ‘alike 
discouraging for the advertiser 
vho has a top-heavy good will 
on a capitalization that is actually 

r ostensibly of small proportions. 
for the advertiser who is pros- 
perous enough to have “excess” 
profits this cannot but be a matter 

' grave concern, for his tax bill 

ill bear direct relation to the 
“invested capital” which the Gov- 
ernment concedes to him. Ob- 
iously if a firm or individual is 


not to begin paying war taxes 
upon his “excess” profits until 
such profits have passed a point 
approximating 7 or 9 per cent of 
his invested capital it becomes of 
the utmost importance that every 
allowable asset be included in the 
valuation upon which the 7 to 9 
per cent of immunity is to be 
figured. 

No intimation is here intended 
that every advertiser suffers be- 
cause of the clumsy safeguard 
which Congress invoked to pre- 
vent the placing of exaggerated 
or fictitious values upon trade- 
marks, brand names, etc. The 
misfortune is that so large a pro- 
portion of advertisers are, how- 
ever, made victims of circum- 
stances and, as though to em- 
phasize the inequalities, the dis- 
crimination against advertising in- 
vestment operates with full force 
only in the case of those adver- 
tisers who have built up a big 
business from small beginnings 
without having taken the precau- 
tion to make specific capitalization 
of the good will that has gradually 
accrued. 


UNFORTUNATE IF GOOD WILL HAS 
BEEN PURCHASED 


Broadly speaking, the adver- 
tisers whose brand names, trade- 
marks and other elements of good 
will are pretty well protected un- 
der the system of bookkeeping 
prescribed for the making of tax 
“returns,” are those who have ac- 
quired their marks, brands and 
other “intangibles” by purchase. 
It does not much matter, either, 
whether the transfer is such as is 
involved when an outside interest 
acquires an established business 
for cash or is merely a‘ trans- 
action “within the family” that 
involves the turning in of. senti- 
mental assets in consideration of 
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which an issue of capital stock is 
alloted to the originator. The out- 
standing fact is that if under 
such circumstances an original 
owner of a brand or trade-mark 
has included in the compensation 
asked and received for his in- 
tangibles the full amount ex- 
pended in advertising, the Govern- 
ment will, at tax time, give some 
credit for that advertising outlay 
as capital invested. 

Very differently fares the good 
will that is in original hands and 
against which no capital stock has 
been issued. An individual may 
have cultivated via advertising one 
of the most valuable trade names 
in the business world and yet be 
denied any place for it in the 
tabulation of his capital invested. 
It is as though the homesteader 
who accepts “free land” from the 
Government were told that this 
property would never have any 
value in Uncle Sam’s eyes so long 
as the pioneer held it, simply be- 
cause the development would be 
merely the result of the man’s own 
efforts. It is because of this il- 
logical twist of the workings of 
the War Revenue Act that one 
hears so frequently remarks to 
the effect that it is the advertiser 
who has never incorporated his 
business—the proprietor of a one- 
man-business who is the “goat” 
of the “excess profits” sections. 

As a matter of fact, though, this 
inflexible statute likewise plays 
havoc with advertising-nurtured 
good will of the corporation that 
has been content to build up an 
enormous business on the foun- 
dation of the original authorized 
capital. The fact that the trade- 
mark of a certain American ad- 
vertiser is, in popular estimate, 
valued on a basis of more than 
$1,000,000 for each letter of the 
word, will presumably avail its 
owner nothing in casting up tax 
totals if it ts merely included in 
the assets covered by the original 
issue of capital stock, even though 
that capital stock now has a value 
in the open market of more than 
$1,000 per share, of $100 par 
value. Exploring the subject 
further, we find in an even more 
deplorable predicament the adver- 


INK 


tiser who has valuable intangibles 
—a precious good-will, but com- 
paratively insignificant “tangibles” 
such as plant or factory. In- 
cluded in this category may ‘e 
some of the national advertisers 
who serve as marketers of the 
commodities for which they have 
builded trade-mark prestige bit 
who do not manufacture and who 
consequently have neither shops 
nor warehouses to back up their 
claim of capital invested. 


COMMISSIONER ROPER’S OPINION 


The death-knell to the hopes of 
advertisers who have felt- that 
they should have credit as capital 
invested for the investments in 
advertising designed to build gocd 
will, was sounded a short time 
since by the issuance by United 
States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Daniel C. Roper, of a 
ruling or regulation as follows: 
“Amounts expended in the past 
for good will, trade-marks, trade 
brands, franchises and other in- 
tangible assets of a like character, 
are controlled by the language of 
the statute which provides that 
such assets ‘shall be included in 
invested capital if the corporation 
or partnership made payment bona 
fide therefor specifically as such 
in cash or tangible property.’ The 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue will recognize additions to in 
vested capital on account of in 
tangible assets only if such assets 
have been explicitly paid for in 
the manner prescribed by the 
statute. Where expenditures have 
been made for the genera! de 
velopment of intangible assets and 
charged to current expense, no 
readjustment thereof will be al- 
lowed.” 

Not only, as will be noted from 
the last sentence, is it imprac- 
ticable for an advertiser to treat 
the advertising appropriations 0! 
years gone by as invested capital, 
but the regulations relative to th: 
excess profits tax have also bee: 
so framed as to hedge about the 
valuation that may be imputed t 
trade-marks and brands upon the 
justification of the “valuable con- 
sideration” involved in a transfer 
or corporate reorganization. To 
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The right kind of agency 
and the right kind of 
advertiser must inevitably 
“discover” each other. 
We are content to bank 
our future on this funda- 
mental law of mutuality. 


The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company 
General Advertising 
Detroit 
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Sate 


| Market’ en oes 


Cleveland 


like every other large industrial center, 
is experiencing constantly changing 
market conditions. 


A tremendous center of ever increasing 
activity—this city and the district it rep- 
resents is working ceaselessly on the 
problem of matching its market for ma- 
terials with the varying conditions of 
supply, production and federal regula- 


tions. 


If there ever has been a reason for your keeping in 
constant touch with conditions in Cleveland through 
the best possible organized source of representation 
—that time is now. 

We shall be glad to discuss with you the many ways 
in which we can be of service to you in this market. 


TAe PAUL E.KROEHLE: (. 


FOOD BROKERS 
Swetland Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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make assurance doubly sure that 
no advertiser has, during the past 
year, fortified his good will brands 
and trade-marks against war tax- 
ation, a special status is prescribed 
for assets acquired in reorganiza- 
tions affected after March 3, 1917. 

In the case of the great ma- 
jority of advertisers the valuation 
of intangible property such as is 
begotten of advertising is gov- 
erned by that interpretation of the 
Revenue Act known officially as 
Article 57. It specifies: “If good 
will, trade-marks, trade brands, 
franchises of a corporation or 
partnership, or other intangible 
property has been purchased with 
stock or shares issued prior to 
March 3, 1917, the amount that 
may be included in invested capi- 
tal must not exceed (a) 20 per 
cent of the par value of the total 
stock or shares outstanding on 
that date, nor (b) the actual value 
of the asset at the date acquired, 
nor (c) the par value of the stock 
issued in payment for the asset.” 

This limitation of the valua- 
tion of good will to one-fifth the 
par value of capital stock out- 
standing may be likened to half a 
loaf as compared to the portion 
of those advertisers who can get 
no credit whatever in capital in- 
vested for their trade-marks, 
brands, etc., but it unquestionably 
works a hardship upon advertis- 
ing concerns that are- conserva- 
tively capitalized—perhaps because 
their bulwark is in ability and 
good will and there is behind it 
no manufacturing plant to war- 
rant extensive capitalization. To 
make matters worse, the Treas- 
ury has ruled that this 20 per cent 
limitation applies not to each 
item, such as each brand or trade- 
mark, separately, but to the aggre- 
gate amount of all such property. 
With respect to patents and copy- 
rights it has been ruled that if 
paid for in stock or shares they 
must be valued at either actual 
cash value at the time of pay- 
ment or par value of the stock 
or shares issued, whichever is 
lower. 

In behalf of the advertiser who 
is, in effect, discriminated against 
by the denial of any valuation, 


or the placing of an unduly re- 
stricted valuation upon his good 
will, a Printers’ INK representa- 
tive asked the tax experts at the 
Treasury Department whether 
there is any way to make better of 
a bad bargain, The reply was 
that the advertiser’s only chance 
of redress lies in an appeal to 
Washington under the authoriza- 
tion of Section 210 of the War 
Revenue Act. This section pro- 
vides for exceptional cases in 
which invested capital cannot be 
satisfactorily determined. Long- 
established business concerns and 
other advertisers who would suf- 
fer by comparison with trade 
rivals, who have been the better 
able to capitalize their brands and 
good will may, under this section, 
make appeal to the United States 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue for a special assessment of 
taxes designed to more consistent- 
ly reflect the return upon the capi- 
tal really invested. 


Woolworth’s 1917 Sales Over 
98 Millions 


The net sales of the F. W. Woolworth 
five- and ten-cent stores for 1917 were 
in excess of $98,000,000, an excess of 
eleven millions over 1916. The net 
income was $9,252,349. Higher selling 
costs and higher cost of merchandise 
were undoubtedly responsible for the 
fact that the company failed slightly in 
—e ten cents on the dollar, as in 


Lynch Goes West for Atlantic 
Monthly Co. 


J. H. Lynch, formerly New England 
manager and then Eastern manager, has 
been appointed Western manager of 
The Atlantic Monthly and The House 
Beautiful, i. with headquarters av 
Chicago. V. H. Young, formerly New 
York representative, has been appointed 
Eastern manager, with headquarters in 
New York. 


Advertising Is a Patriotic 
Duty 


“We believe that our ability to pa 
more taxes depends upon how muc 
more ‘business than usual’ we can get, 
and our experience has been that ‘more 


advertising’ gets ‘more business,’ 


granted, of course, that more sales ef- 
fort be put behind the proposition.”— 
Robert M. Nelson, Treasurer, Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, St. Louis. 
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How Liggett 
Built Up the United 
Drug Company 


(Continued from page 6) 
go to Boston as representative in 
that territory of Vinol, a prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil that was put 
out by Chester Kent & Company. 
His salary was $1,000 a year. 

Vinol, however, was in a rather 
bad way. 
extensively in. the newspapers, but 
as this was at the height of the 
cut-price era the more they adver- 
tised the cheaper Vinol sold, until 
finally it was selling pretty gen- 
erally at cost. Much substitution 
resulted, and many druggists hav- 
ing profited, in a way, by the ad- 
vertising, lost their zest for Vinol 
itself. Chester Kent & Company 
lost lots of money. 

An exclusive agency advertising 
plan was adopted, but at first it 
didn’t help much. One day Mr. 
Liggett went into a pharmacy in 
Salem and found the druggist 
anxious to give up his agency, 
complaining bitterly that all the 
advertising was simply bringing 
him a loss on the goods. 

“As long as I remain the 
agent,” he said, “I’ll have to give 
’em Vinol, because we tell people 
in the paper that it’s the best 
thing on earth. Take your ad- 
vertising and give it to somebody 
else.” 

On his way back to Boston Mr. 
Liggett thought this over and 
asked himself: 

“Why are we spending so much 
money simply to advertise Vinoi, 
without giving our agents a 
profit?” 

Thus it happened that the re- 
tail price was set at ninety cents, 
and afterward at one dollar; and 
it was Mr. Liggett’s idea to sell 
enough Vinol with the first orders 
to pay for a specified amount of 
advertising. 

The big idea was that druggists 
should share pro rata in the bene- 
fits of the national campaign; 
that merely to advertise the goods 
and let the agents shift for them- 
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selves in the selling was the worst 
possible policy. Mr. Liggett saw 
that constructive work and co- 
ordination were necessary. 


THE FORERUNNER OF THE DRUG 
CHAIN 


The Vinol Club was one of the 
interesting developments of this 
period, especially as it was a fore- 
runner of subsequent policies of 
merchandising education in the 
Liggett organizations. As I may 
have observed in other articles, 
men’s characteristics go on re- 
peating themselves all their lives; 
but some men’s traits keep broad- 
ening, while with other men they 
simply follow narrow channels 
that lead nowhere. 

Mr. Liggett evolved the Vinol 
Club as a means of expanding the 
vision and improving methods of 
Chester Kent & Company’s agents, 
and the plan was adopted of call- 
ing them together in conventions. 

At the first of these gatherings 
thirty-two druggists were present, 
and although most of them were 
from communities not many miles 
apart few of them knew one an- 
other personally. At the begin- 
ning of the proceedings they eyed 
each other suspiciously, and each 
man was something of an icicle. 
They had heard brigandish stories 
about each other, and they kept 
their hands on their pocketbooks. 
When Mr. Liggett proposed that 
they all go on a tallyho ride he 
overheard one druggist remark to 
another: “What sort of gold brick 
is he trying to sell us?” 

On this merry ride the “chief 
highbinder” of the New England 
druggists chanced to be sand- 
wiched between two small drug 
store owners, and before they got 
back the three were fairly well 
acquainted, and one of the little 
fellows remarked to Mr. Liggett: 
“T always supposed that big chap 
was a scamp, scalawag and thief, 
but he seems to be quite a decent 
fellow.” 

They left that first convention 
with their ideas much broadened; 
and with a new fellowship among 
them. Some of them had heard, 
for instance—although they never 
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velieved it—that Jim Drugstore- 
raan up in Painesville had been in 
the habit of buying Vinol in five- 
ross lots. And now that Jim in 
person had confirmed the story 
their incredulity was shaken. 

They were curious to find out 
how Jim sold so much Vinol. He 
told them, and thus was one func- 
tion of the convention fulfilled. It 
was the beginning of many won- 
derfully inspiring Vinol gather- 
ings, in which drug store mer- 
chandising on advanced lines was 
the theme; and the Vinol Club be- 
came famous. 

It was during this period that 
Mr. Liggett’s penchant for writ- 
ing again manifested itself. He 
established the “Vinol Voice,” a 
little monthly for which he did 
ill the reporting, writing and edit- 
ing, working chiefly on trains and 
late at night in hotels. The cover 
each month bore the portrait of 
a Club member, and inside was a 
biography, 
pages were filled with philosophy, 
personals, and humor that gave 
him a reputation as a raconteur. 
Witness: 

“In Texas is a farmer who 
builds his fences so crooked that 
when a hog crawls through he 
comes out on the same side.” 

As a poet, too, Mr. Liggett fre- 
quently distinguished. himself. 
Thus: 

“There was once an 
named Labone, 
Who lived all her life all alone; 
But the Vinol she took gave her 

such a sweet look 
[hat she’s no longer living alone.” 

On examining this periodical I 
found also that Mr. Liggett ap- 
parently was the author of some 
exciting serials in which Vinol 
ind its heroes played the leading 
Oles. Some of these stories run 
hrough numerous issues, and the 
lose of each installment leaves 
the reader on the ragged edge of 
t speculative abyss. 

But the New England territory 
peedily proved too small for his 
ctivities, and he traveled over 
the whole country. Then more 
mportant events began to happen. 

The idea for the bigger organi- 
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lic’s cheque-book. 
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zation came to him while on a 


; train between Spokane and Se- 


attle. At that time he was gen- 


| eral manager for Chester Kent & 


| Company, 


working on a salary 
and commission basis; he made a 
good living but wanted more. He 


| had been thrown in contact with 


a lot of retail druggists who had 


t | shown their ability to sell Vinol, 
\ | with the aid of local newspaper 
| advertising, and they had made 
| that product not only profitable 
| to the manufacturers but extreme- 


' putting out 
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& Illustrate Big Ideas 


ly satisfactory to themselves. He 
pictured in his mind all the drug 
stores in the country that were 
articles practically 
duplicates of each other—each 
store with its little laboratory and 
big overhead. 

So he asked himself the ques- 


| tion: “Why is it not possible for 
these druggists to co-operate in 


manufacturing, under one trade 
name, all items sold in a drug 
store?” We quote him: 

“T said to myself: ‘If I can get 


forty big men to combine their 


manufacturing, advertising, and 
selling power under one name, 
other progressive druggists will 


And the complete 


selling price, process of resale, the 


| initial advertising campaign, and 


all 
that 


one-name idea, 
consecutively 


the were 
on 
ride.” 

In fact the idea was firmly fixed 
by the time he reached Seattle; 
and he kept perfecting it as he 
went about establishing Vinol 
agencies up in Alaska, down the 
Coast, and in Mexico. 

The first man to whom he un- 
folded his scheme was Jim Demo- 


| ville, as he calls him, of Nashville, 
| to whom he made a prophecy of 


what could be done with $160,000, 
if forty druggists would put up 
$4,000 apiece. 

“Tl put in $4,000 if you get 
the rest,” said Jim. 

Then he came along to Tom 
Taylor at Louisville, who wasn’t 
quite so easy a nut to crack, but 
just as good ultimately. From 
there he went to Indianapolis, Co- 
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lwubus and Pittsburgh, in all of 
which places he told his story and 
influenced men to go to Boston 
and talk the thing over. 

\fterward a larger group met 
in a Boston hotel, in a room so 
niall that most of them had to 
it on the bed. It was decided to 
go after forty men and have them 
meet in Chicago, and when the 
time came thirty-one were pres- 
enl, at the Auditorium Annex. 
Twenty-six of these recently at- 
tended a Rexall dinner in Boston, 
fifteen years later. Their dreams 
had been realized a_ thousand 
times over. In that brief span 
one of the greatest romances of 
advertising and merchandising had 
been enacted. 

\t this early-day Chicago meet- 
ing Mr. Liggett had a blackboard 
and chalk and began by writing 
the word “Saxona,” which was 
the name first considered, and 
afterward dropped for “Rexall.” 
Then on that blackboard he fig- 
ured out the costs of cough syrup 
and other articles then being pro- 
duced individually by the men in 
the room. He showed the expense 
of clerks, labels and other items, 
and what could be done if they 
pooled. 


FINANCING THE ORGANIZATION WAS 
OFTEN DIFFICULT 


S 
S 


An organization was formed, 
and after great difficulties they 
rented an old disused thread fac- 
tory in Boston, on an agreement 
to buy it in a year for $40,000. 
This looked like a _ grotesque 
gamble. 

Things indeed were precarious 
at first. “There was many a time 
when we were broke,” says Mr. 
Liggett, “only the other fellow 
didn’t know it.” 

At one time it looked as if the 
end was at hand. Mr. Liggett 
happened to be away from the 
plant but was hurriedly called 
hack, to find the men in charge 
tearing their hair because the 
sheriff had put in a keeper. 

The trouble had followed the 
failure of a firm of advertising 
agents. Although the United 
Drug Company had paid the 
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agency, the money had never 
reached the newspapers. The bill 
looked pretty big, $164, but provi- 
dentially the company had $300 in 
the bank and so the sheriff got a 
check and gave them a release. 
Thus they paid twice for their 
advertising. 

The next week it was necessary 
to have $60,000, and there was no 
way except to borrow it. After 
much persuasion a bank in New 
York was induced to loan this 
sum on a note endorsed by the 
directors, who were all retail 
druggists about the country—and 
all but two did endorse it. One 
of these declared it was against 
his principle to endorse a note, 
but he loaned the company his 
proportion in cash. 

Mr. Liggett bought out the other 
dissenter then and there, and with- 
in two years one dividend from 
the United Drug Company yielded 
more profit than he had paid this 
man for his stock. 

But for a time the demand was 
always for money—more money. 
Once when the cry went out for 
cash a Chicago member came to 
the front quickly: 

“T’ll start the ball rolling,” he 
said. “I’ll give you a thousand 
dollars for merchandise and take 
the goods afterward.” 

Other stockholders sprang for- 
ward and did likewise. But one 
man, after putting up money for 
goods that were not ready for 
delivery, reneged and said the 
others were a big bunch of 
suckers. So they gave him back 
his thousand dollars and bought 
his stock in the company. 

Then Mr. Liggett made up his 
mind to open a drug store in the 
city where this apostate did busi- 
ness, and he succeeded in bor- 
rowing $5,000 of a man who is 
now president of a New York 
bank. Some of the other United 
Drug Company stockholders raised 
$5,000 apiece, and in this way was 
started the first store under direct 
ownership. It was a success from 
the start, and is to-day. After 
that no stockholder ever reneged. 

But meanwhile the United Drug 
Company was having various 
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other troubles, though they were 
overcome as fast as they arose. It 
was a wonderful spirit that kept 
the enterprise going in those 
troublesome days, when the com- 
pany was trying to carry out its 
agreement with the forty original 
stockholders. It had promised to 
spend the $4,000 of each in ad- 
vertising, within a year, in the 
newspapers of all the communi- 
ties; and the company did it, but 
came mighty near going broke. 

Mr. Liggett says that this ad- 
vertising money, although 80 per 
cent of it was wasted, proved to 
be the foundation of the com- 
pany’s success. 

Advertising has been one of 
the chief props ever since, and 
the United Drug Company and its 
stockholders have spent millions 
of dollars for publicity. Until re- 
cently, however, the campaigns 
have been more or less spasmodic. 
Now they are tied together, un- 
der the management of Vice- 


President Charles E. Murnan, on 
a systematic, permanent basis. 


BIG NATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN PREP- 
ARATION 


The company now proposes to 
spend a million dollars to na- 
tionalize the Rexall stores. These 
establishments have local prestige 
in 8,000 cities and towns, and ef- 
forts will be directed toward com- 
pelling the public to recognize the 
Rexall stores as it does Armour, 
National Biscuit Company and 
similar concerns. To inaugurate 
the campaign the company is 
using a new line of toilet goods 
that can be surrounded with the 
“glamour of quality.” This cam- 
paign will be addressed to women, 
as the principal buyers of luxury 
merchandise. A quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars will be used in the 
magazines to advertise Jonteel 
alone—an aristocratic talc. The 
company has devoted two years 
to experiments with odors. Thou- 
sands of samples have been dis- 
tributed and the preferences of 
5,000 women tabulated. Fifty 
thousand names were considered, 
along with 150 designs submitted 
by fifty artists. 
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Last year the business of the 
United Drug Company, including 
manufacturing, retailing, and th: 
Canadian and British branches 
amounted to more than $43,000, 
000, a wonderful showing com 
pared with sales of $65,000 i 
1903, its first year in business 

Almost every year has wit 
nessed the opening of new depart 
ments. Perfumery, cigars, sta- 
tionery, soda fountain supplies, 
candy, rubber goods, brushes 
pharmaceutical articles, and other 
lines followed in rapid succes- 
sion. A big rubber factory is 
owned in New Haven, and fac 
tories in other cities. The Na 
tional Cigar Stands Company was 
organized in 1905 as a department, 
and in 1917 did a business of 
$2,200,000. The United Druggists’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was another enterprise. 

Mr. Liggett has a policy of se- 
lecting an expert to handle each 
of his big problems. “I never 
knew a good man who was not a 
specialist,” he says. 

J. N. Staples, now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, was 
president of the Havana Tobacco 
Company in Cuba when Mr. Lig- 
gett asked him to come and apply 
modern methods to candy making. 
Mr. Staples came, put on over- 
alls, and wore them for a year, 
working as a candy maker in the 
factory. The candy department 
was started because the company 
had some floor space it wasn’t 
using. At first the candy lost 
money heavily. Many Rexall 
stores were afraid to take it on 
for fear of losing the agency of 
another candy concern, but the 
United Drug Company in one 
double-page advertisement in a 
national weekly “put it over,” and 
since then has never really caught 
up with its candy orders. 

The United Drug Company em- 
ploys in all about 8,000 persons. 

In the 200 L. K. Liggett Com- 
pany stores, extending from Ban- 
gor, Maine, to Minneapolis, and 
to New Orleans, 4,000 people 
work. Once there was a tradi- 
tion that no new drug store could 
make money in less than two or 
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three years, but Mr. Liggett has 
wiped this out. Many of his stores 
made money during the second 
month—because the company fitted 
their expenses to the business they 
expected to do at the start, not 
to the sales they hoped to make 
several years hence. The L. K. 
Liggett Company, organized in 
1909, did a business in 1917 of 
more than $23,000,000. 

The Liggett company, after ab- 
sorbing the Riker-Hegeman Com- 
pany in 1916, started with $500,- 
(00 cash in the bank, and with 
no outstanding notes, and has 
never borrowed a dollar. It buts 
for cash. The presiding genius 
of this company is George M. 
Gales, who is now its president 
and general manager. Mr. Gales 
has been associated with the Lig- 
gett enterprise for twelve years. 
As a result of the Liggett-Riker- 
Hegeman consolidation the com- 
pany acquired about thirty stores 
that had been in direct conflict 
with the United Drug Company’s 
stockholders. The policy had al- 
ways been never to sell Rexall 
merchandise in conflicting stores, 
and it never did. 

Mr. Liggett has often done 
things the outcome of which was 
a source of wonder to his asso- 
ciates. For example, the leasing 
of the Grand Central and Mc- 
Alpin Hotel stores in New York, 
the former at a rental of $75,000 
and the latter at $110,000 a year, 
unheard of in the retail drug 
business. 

Many instances of intensive 
management might be cited, but 
I have space for only one. 
Through standardized auditing 
alone, the company saved $400,000 
in a year. In regard to his di- 
versified stocks, ranging from 
coffee to drugs, Mr. Liggett says 
they are merely expansions of old- 
time drug store merchandising, not 
radical innovations. It is the 
methods of turning over these 
goods that give the modern drug 
store its new aspect. 

I asked Mr. Liggett what his 
chief ambition was for his stores: 

“T should like to get into the 
minds of the public,” he said, 
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Wanted 


Sales Manager 
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NE: of the largest 

American manu fac- 

turers wants a sales 
manager who is thoroughly 
experienced in the hard- 
ware and cutlery trade 
preferably one also familiar 
with motor parts, equipment, 
and accessories trade and 
sales methods. 


This man must have already 
demonstrated constructive 
ability. 


All applications confidential. 
State age, experience, and 
salary, enclosing photograph 
which will be returned im- 
mediately. “H. M.,” Box 
99, care Printers’ Ink. 
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“that our stores first and all are 
for service; that we do not mis- 
represent to get customers’ money. 

“Second, that the people are 
more apt to get fresh merchandise 
where there is a quick turnover. 

“Third, that our educational 
policy makes better clerks, who 
hold their jobs and who know 
that service is what customers 
want. 

“Fourth, I want the traveling 
public to know that if anything 
they buy isn’t right it will be 
remedied at any of our stores.’ 


Miller Puts Out War Flour 
Under New Brand Name 


One Canadian flour miller has adopted 
a different course in selling ‘‘war flour’’ 
from that outlined on page 135 of last 
week’s PRINTERS’ INK. This milling 
company—the Ogilvie Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Montreal—has given a 
new name to the Government standard 
flour which it makes rather than put 
out a different brand under its well- 
known name. Under the name of 
“Ogilvie’s Standard Spring Wheat 
Flour” the war flour is being intro- 
duced by advertising, while ‘‘Royal 
Household” brand has been temporarily 
discontinued. 

‘This War Flour is excellent in 
quality and flavor,” says the advertis- 
ing, “but it is slightly darker in color 
than ‘Royal Household’ to which you 
have been accustomed. 

“It is just as hard for us to give up 
milling ‘Royal Household’ as it will be 
for you to forego your favorite brand; 
but our ‘Standard’ Flour will never- 
theless make delicious bread, rolls, bis- 
cuits, cake, pies and pastry. If you 
have any difficulty—just drop us a line; 
we have a staff of expert chemists and 
bakers, whose experience is at your 
service. 

“Just as soon as the Food Controller 
will allow us to mill ‘Royal Household’ 
again, we will tell you of this happy 
fe act. 

“In the meantime, the new regula- 
tions—being in the best interests of 
Canada and the British Empire—demand 
the whole-hearted support of the millers 
and the public. 

“Certain stores and dealers have 
stocks of ‘Royal Household’ still on 
hand. In order to avoid any confusion 
or misunderstanding, all ‘Standard’ 
Flour will be plainly branded as such.” 


“Union and Adver- 
tiser” Sold 


The Rochester Union and Advertiser, 
an evening paper, has been sold to 
Frank E. Gannett, Dr. W. J. Copeland 
Davenport, of Elmira, 


Rochester 
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How to Be Great 
must first make a person 


ove it, Make Four anced 
that the reader will (look) 
-¥eadily than those o 


tors. You’ve got to 
terest; it isn’t handed to you— Arthur 


Brisbane. 


The answer to all these queries is—ENGRAVINGS, 
properly adapted to the medium in which the 
advertisement appears. 

You know this, but do you know from experience 
how satisfactorily we make them ? 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Photo-Engravers 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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When you purchase paper with the 
Parsons Trademark 
RSO 
> “A 


you are certain to receive a paper 
of quality. Parsons Paper Com- 
pany has manufactured paper for 
sixty-five years and the benefit of 
their experience is secured by all 
users of paper bearing the Parsons 
trademark. 
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Advertising lf, there is one 
and thing more than 


another that ad- 
Hoarding vertisers should 
not do at this time, it is to en- 
courage people to hoard goods. 
Many, however, are thoughtlessly 
doing this very thing. The present 
selling methods of some manufac- 
turers and of a great many retail- 
ers, unfortunately, are causing their 
customers to buy more merchan- 
dise than they can use immedi- 
ately. 

On every hand people are being 
advised that goods are getting 
scarce, and that they had better 
lay in a supply before the short- 
age becomes more acute. The 
likelihood of an advance in price 
is also being used as a club to 
force heavy buying. Arguments 
of this type are frequently ad- 
vanced in advertisements. We 
hear them every day in retail 
stores. Persons, who would or- 
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dinarily buy only one of an article, 
are told that they may not be able 
to get the product next year, and 
hence they had better buy enough 
to tide them over. As a result 
of this persuasion, they are likely 
to purchase three or four times 
as much as they originally in- 
tended. 

Playing up a shortage of mer- 
chandise or a probable increase 
in price, is an effective sales argu- 
ment, and in normal times it is 
good business to use it, provided 
the facts are as represented. At 
present, however, especially in 
those lines where there is a scar- 
city of materials, patriotism de- 
mands that such selling appeals be 
soft-pedaled. 

Where an actual shortage ex- 
ists or is threatened, it is unpa- 
triotic, to say the least, for peo- 
ple to store away goods that they 
cannot use for a year or two. To 
hoard withdraws merchandise 
from the market unnecessarily, 
and, of course, aggravates the 
shortage. Besides, hoarding tends 
to raise prices. In many cases it 
may deprive some people of 
goods that they badly need. Worst 
of all it complicates the problems 
of our Government, and makes its 
task in prosecuting the war more 
difficult. 

Advertising should not be used 
to create panicky conditions. That 
is what it does when it sensation- 
ally plays up a. scarcity of mate- 
rials. Such advertising invaria- 
bly causes people to anticipate 
their requirements extravagantly, 
and thus starts a buying stam- 
pede. ; 

Few if any materials are so 
short that people have to stop 
buying altogether. In even those 
lines where the greatest scarcity 
prevails, there is enough to satis- 
fy all essential needs. What our 
various Government boards are 
trying to do is not to stop buying, 
but to prevent hoarding and the 
wasteful use of goods. The Food 
Board, for example, is not asking 
people to fast. It is only asking 
them to abstain from certain 
foods on certain days, and to 
avoid waste all the time. The 
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Board wants people to eat all they 
desire of the foods that are plen- 
tiful. 

It is in helping to establish 
quilibrium between supply and 
demand that advertising can ren- 
ler its great war service. It can 
bring about a wider distribution 
f those articles that are scarce, 
and it can direct demand into 
those channels where the supply 
is ample. 


For 
Advertisers 


It is the business 
of advertising to 
create good will; 

Who Sell in but this does not 

Britain mean that a wise 
advertising man will not always 
seek to take advantage of good 
will which already exists. To do 

o simply makes it possible to 
get a much greater percentage of 
value out of any given advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

Just at present America and all 
things American are in high fa- 
vor in Great Britain. American 
speakers are roundly cheered at 
British banquets; British states- 


men applaud our war efforts in 
public and get an ovation; and 
our khaki-clad lads march through 
London streets accompanied by 
salvos of applause from the popu- 


lace. By the same token, Ameri- 
can-made goods are popular with 
British buyers; but not many ad- 
vertisers seem to be taking ad- 
vantage of that fact in, for ex- 
ample, so thorough a fashion as 
the maker of De Reszke American 
Cigarettes, whose copy shows 
Miss Columbia in red-and-white 
striped gown, handing cigarettes 
to the Tommies, with the slogan, 
“Miss America’s offer — Uncle 
Sam’s best.” 

The favor in which things 
\merican are held in the right 
little, tight little isle, is not, in 
itself a reason sufficient to justify 
a campaign for goods not hereto- 
fore advertised; but there is no 
reason why American advertisers 
with goods now on the British 
market should not reflect the 
spirit of international comrade- 
ship. Copy with this intent must, 
of course, be tactfully and mod- 
estly written, with the realization 
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always in mind that our British 
cousins do not think just as we do, 
and that their conservative taste 
is sometimes offended by things 
which seem quite all right to the 
palate of exuberant America. 


Conserving A short time ago 


9, W. G. Lee, pres- 
ag Ss ident of the 


Railway Train- 
Opinion men, made a 
statement in Washington that 
“about four. New York banks” 
were bringing influence to bear 
upon the railways of the country 
to the end that, through the add- 
ed expense of inefficient opera- 
tion, Government control might 
appear to the country to be a 
failure. With the efficiency of 
the railways such a vital factor 
as it is in our war work, this is 
a serious statement to make; and 
Printers’ INK is interested to 
note that hardly had the news- 
paper appeared carrying Lee’s 
statement before Walter E. Frew, 
chairman of the New York Clear- 
ing House Committee, acting for 
the associated banks, telegraphed 
him demanding that he either 
prove or retract his statement. 
Mr. Frew must have known 
that Lee’s statement was not like- 
ly to be taken seriously by any 
Governmental authority; and his 
perturbation over it was evident- 
ly founded on its possible effect 
on the public. The bankers, in 
fact, now realize as keenly as do 
business men of every other type 
how important it is that the good 
will of that strange, intangible yet 
irresistibly powerful force, pub- 
lic opinion, should be conserved. 
For many years Printers’ INK 
has urged that the vital impor- 
tance of the human relationship, 
in business should be recognized, 
and its growth fostered; and it 
is not unpleasant to note how 
rapidly the idea is taking root in 
all quarters. As businesses get 
bigger the men at the head of 
them become more and more ex- 
pert “engineers” in the science of 
public relations; and we get fur- 
ther and further from the possi- 
bility of any really important ex- 
ecutive’s uttering again the cheer- 
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ful saying attributed (and falsely, 
so we are now told) to Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt: ‘The public be 
damned!” 


American _ busi- 
ness men can un- 
doubtedly study 

Germany = some aspects of 

Overlooks the German _in- 
dustrial system, as it existed be- 
fore the war, to advantage. On 
the other hand, there are many 
phases of German methods which 
Americans will never want to im- 
itate, or have anything to do with. 

For one thing, the Germans 
never seem to have been able to 
get through their heads the impor- 
tance of good will as a business 
asset. Even their conservative 
business men have apparently been 
imbued with the “economic de- 
terminism” of the famous Ger- 
man Socialist, Karl Marx, and 
have felt that price was the ali- 
important factor in creating mar- 
kets (though even most of the 
Socialists now admit that Marx 
was wrong in ignoring so com- 
pletely the human element in com- 
merce). 

An example of this German stu- 
pidity in ignoring good will was 
related the other day on the floor 
of Congress. An American man- 
ufacturer of a chemical product 
was selling it in the United States 
at 37 cents a pound, and had built 
quite a nice market in Germany 
at 42 cents. One day a thick- 
spectacled man dropped in to see 
this manufacturer at his office in 
a small city in Michigan, and told 
him that the association of man- 
ufacturers of the same product 
in Germany had decided to keep 
the home market for themselves ; 
and would the American kindly 
consider this as a notice to with- 
draw from selling in Germany? 

The American, naturally, told 
the Teuton to go to thunder (or 
he may even have used a strong- 
er term). Whereupon the latter 
bowed politely, and went away. 

Within a few weeks there was 
a sharp slump in the American 
market for the chemical; and on 
investigating the manufacturer 
found that the Germans were 


The Human 
Factor 
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bringing it here and offering it a 
22 cents a pound, in unlimite 
quantities! As it cost the loca: 
maker 32 cents a pound to pro 
duce, he naturally couldn’t kee; 
up the fight on that basis; and 
when the German emissary calle: 
upon him again a few weeks late: 
he was reluctantly obliged to 
promise to withdraw from th: 
foreign market. 

The German cheerfully ex 
plained to him that it was th 
“Yellow Dog Fund” which he hac 
been fighting. This fund was con- 
tributed, one-half by the govern 
ment and one-half by the asso 
ciated manufacturers of the chem 
ical product in question; and 
from it any one manufacturer wa: 
reimbursed for the losses sus 
tained in dumping the product in 
America to cripple competition. 
This was a standard business pro- 
cedure, he said, followed in many 
lines, and used in all parts of the 
world. 

To anyone interested in adver- 
tising and the power of good will 
in business-building, the signifi- 
cant thing about this anecdote is 
not the fact that such piratical 
methods were employed, but that 
the German business man was 
quite ready to confess openly that 
they were, and that the Imperial 
Government was a party to them. 
Apparently to the Teutonic intel 
lect it doesn’t matter how angry 
you make the citizens of any for- 
eign country if you can only con- 
tinue to hold an economic club 
of some sort over their heads. 

In the years to follow the end- 
ing of the war that idea is going 
to cost Germany uncounted mil- 
lions of dollars, until she realizes 
that men are more than counting 
machines which respond auto- 
matically when you depress the 
lever of “financial advantage” 
that men are human beings, and 
react as such even when engaged 
in the supposedly cold and cal- 
loused practices of trade. 


Eby Goes Higher with Hyatt 


Earl E. Eby, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Hyatt Roller Bear 
ing Company, Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed assistant sales. mans iger, with 
office in New York. 
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What they say about their 
“Stillson” Catalogue 


From a letter of February 8, 1918 


“We thought you might be interested in knowing that 
the last twelve hundred page catalog you produced for 
us has brought the most gratifying results, and we cannot 
help but attribute a large portion of this to the great 
care you took in completing the book. 


“Many of our customers when acknowledging receipt of the 
book, make particular mention of the exceptionally fine 
printing and binding, and we hope your efforts in our 
behalf will be the result of keeping you busy for many 
years to come. 

HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 
Wa. F. Scutemmer, President 


Rosert L, Stittson Company Our representatives go 
{61-479 Eighth Avenue, New York anywhere for business 


Last month we told you what Nason Mfg. Co. said—more to follow 
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Reader-Interest in 
House Organs 


N buying space in newspapers 

and magazines, the advertiser 
desires to know something about 
the degree to which readers are 
interested in the publications. 

In House Organs, reader-in- 
terest is vital, and because the 
reader-interest in Gibson Maga- 
zines (House Organs) is so high, 
that is one reason why more than 
25 business houses entrust the 
production of their House Or- 
gans to The David Gibson 
Company. 


Write’ for samples, and a copy of 
‘‘Reducing the Selling Cost’’. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 


812 Huron Road - Cleveland, Ohio 





RESPONSIBLE 
WOMAN 











B h 
VIEWPOINT age lg 
Educated towns 10,000 and 20,000. 
Travel U. S. and Europe. 


EDUCAT ION High school. 


Art school 3 
years. University courses English, 
Psychology, Advertising. 
ABILITY Capable; have mer- 

chandising sense 

and ideas; a knowledge of living 

conditions and buying habits. Can 

make a trade investigation and use 

it; can write technical or human- 
interest copy. Good co-operator. 


EXPERIENCE 5&,,,"¢2%! 
with larg- 
est publishing house in U. S. from 
designer to manager of profitable 
department. Work included plan- 
ning, laying out and writing cata- 
logs, newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising and publicity articles— 
buying art work, engraving, printing. 

$ years editor of departments on 
woman’s magazine of national cir- 
culation—foods, their selection and 
preparation; women’s clothing; 
house furnishing; house equipment; 
beauty articles; needlework. Serv- 

ice work for Advertising Department. 
DESIRE Position with agency 
or large national ad- 


vertiser with an opportunity. 
Address‘‘E,” Box 95, Printers’ Ink 
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Describes the 
Work of the Division of 
Advertising 


Existing Advertising Organizations 
in Government Departments Not 
Disturbed, but Contributions of 
Space, Cash and Services Arc 
Now Centrally Supervised by 
New Department 


S° far various magazines have 
donated in cash or space for 
the United States Government to 
use for advertising an amount ag- 
gregating $500,000. This informa- 
tion came out at the regular 
monthly luncheon of the Repre 
sentatives’ Club of New York, at 
which O. C. Harn, advertising 
manager of the National Lead 
Company, and a member of Ad 
vertising Division of the Commit 
tee of Public Information, was 
speaking, last Monday, February 
18, on the work of the division 
Mr. Harn said that it is par- 
ticularly significant and important 
that many of the donations are 
made in cash, showing the public 
that space, quite far from being 
a free commodity, represents a 
definite cash value. 

The Advertising Division, he 
said, has no purchasing depart- 
ment, but it has a receiving de 
partment, although no representa- 
tive of the body is allowed to ask 
for space, and therefore these con- 
tributions have been made volun- 
tarily. 

In organizing the division, the 
speaker said, it has been laid out 
on the lines of an advertising 
agency, the work being divided 
into major operations for work- 
ing with its clients, the Govern- 
ment departments, and on the 
other hand for working with the 
publications. One of the first 
he said, was to reassure 
various departments which al- 
ready had advertising organiza- 
tions, that the new body was not 
going to disturb their arrange- 
ments, but that the division was 
rather to act as counsel in the 
work of co-ordinating all the Gov- 
ernment advertising work. It is 
much as when a firm has a lawyer 
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in its office, and a firm of lawyers 
retained as counsel at the same 
ime. Already the division has 
en called upon for advice and 
assistance by several of the Gov- 
nment departments, including 
the Shipping Board, the War Sav- 
ings Stamps Committee, the Ord- 
nance Department, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, and those in charge 
f war camp community work. 


‘MANY AGENCIES WORKING TOGETHER 
AS COPY DEPARTMENT 


As a copy department practic- 
ally all the leading agencies in the 

suntry have enlisted voluntarily, 
wd it is part of the division’s 
york to distribute the preparation 
of copy for various jobs among 
these agencies so that the burden 
of preparation will be equitably 
distributed, while at the same time 
individuals with ideas are not pre- 
vented from offering their sugges- 
tions. This has been done because 
t was considered wasteful to ask 
all the agencies to submit copy for 
very job at hand. 

“We have received a great manv 
iffers of all kinds,” said Mr. Harn 
“and the donors have seen that in 
giving they are bringing their gifts 
to a central organization run by 
advertising men, to let the Gov- 
ernment use the funds as they are 
needed. Most of the space has 
heen given in dollars and cents, 
not in pages or lines. It is im- 
portant that the people of the 
country should know that adver- 
tising space represents money. It 
should be emphasized that the 
ublishers are giving the Govern- 
ment the opportunity to talk to so 
inany readers represented by their 
irculation.” 

Mr. Harn said that there once 
had been some idea of appealing 
to the public for funds that the 
(iovernment might use for adver- 
tising, just as an appeal would be 
made for the Y. M. C. A. or the 
Kked Cross. This was not con- 
idered advisable because, while 

the average individual can imme- 
diately appreciate what the Red 
(ross means to him personally, he 
lay not realize as the Govern- 

ient does the importance of ad- 
ertising for the Government. 





THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


More money for subscrip- 
tions for The Atlanta Semi- 
Weekly Journal was received 
in January, 1918, thanin any 
month of any other year. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 


By Commatediinn Mews 
Advertising Work in 


The Dayton News 


Daily 35,000 
Sunday 23,000 


You eliminate undue advertising 
cost without interfering with most 
profitable results. 

The Daily News is read in 90 per 
cent of city homes. No other Day- 
ton paper, or combination of papers, 
can give you service in this num- 
ber of separate and distinct homes. 
This is good time to think over the 
Dayton situation. 





The combination of The Dayton 
News and Springfield News en- | 
ables you to cover these two cities 
at low rates with best results. | 








News League of Ohio 
DAYTON, OHIO 


I. A. Klein. Metropolitan Tower 
.John Glass, Peoples Gas Building 


New — rk 
Chicago. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE other day the School- 

master was talking with an 
advertising man who has gained 
considerable reputation for do- 
ing the unusual in his work, 
particularly in the writing of 
copy. The catalogues and other 
pieces of advertising matter 
which this man plans for his con- 
cern are refreshingly interesting 
and different, and what copy he 
writes for the newspapers and 
magazines is generally quite un- 
like that of any of his competi- 
tors. The Schoolmaster asked 
him how he managed it. 

“That’s easy to answer,” was 
the prompt reply. “I go to sources 
for information, instead of to the 
copy and catalogues of our com- 
petitors, and I strive to get my 
own and other people’s first fresh 
reactions on every proposition 
that comes along instead of being 
guided by the moss-covered ideas 
of a lot of other men who have 
been tackling that same proposi- 
tion for years, and are following 
each other around in circles.” 

x * * 


When this man has a catalogue 
to get out, for instance, instead 
of first sending all around the 
country for the catalogues of 
other firms handling’ that same 
line, and waiting to go through 
all of them and get their ideas 
before planning his, he starts out 
to study the line or the product, 
talking to everyone he can find 
who knows about it, understands 
its manufacture, history, uses, 
value, quality, and any romance 
that may be connected with it. 
He consults the encyclopedia un- 
der every heading that has any 
bearing on the subject, often 
gathering a rich fund of interest- 
ing and helpful information from 
that source. Then he sits down 
and plans his catalogue and writes 
the first draft of his copy. Mean- 
while his assistant has been gath- 
ering competitors’ catalogues. But 
not one of them does this man 
open 


until he has finished that 
1 


first draft of the copy. Once that 
is on paper, then he proceeds to 
look through all of the other cat- 
alogues, for, while he is too wise 
a man to follow his competitors, 
choosing rather to do the leading 
himself, he is too shrewd to ignore 
them. He checks up his own plans 
and copy with the catalogues of 
other houses, but not until he has 
definitely recorded his own first 
fresh ideas and impressions. No 
matter how much he may have to 
change his plans or copy there- 
after, there still remains a certain 
spontaneity and freshness that in 
nine cases out of ten he could not 
have injected into it had he gone 
through his competitors’ litera- 
ture first. He has not allowed his 
creative imagination to be smoth- 
ered. 
* Ok Ok 

The result of this method of 
working is that this man’s con- 
cern consistently keeps from a 
year to two years ahead of its 
competitors in almost every line 
of business it takes up. As the 
Schoolmaster was talking with 
this man he was reminded of a 
letter that the editor of a certain 
highly successful magazine, which 
is noted for its freshness and 
sparkle, and which manages to 
keep well ahead of its competi- 
tors, replied to an author who 
wrote him a letter inquiring what 
sort of stories he most wanted. 

“Tt is almost impossible,” wrote 
the editor, “to give any set rules 
for what desires in the 
way of fiction..... Some edi- 
tors advise their contributors to 
read their periodical as a guide 
to what may be acceptable. In 
the case of I should reverse 
this rule. We like to publish 
stories as different as_ possible 
from anything we have already 
used.” The Schoolmaster believes 
that advertising men who aspire 
to leadership might profitably give 
this idea thoughtful, considera- 
tion. 
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Periodically, a good many ad- ” 
rtising clubs are faced by the 
;roblem of “selling the club meet- 
«s to the members.” Attend- 
ice records show a_ persistent 
d annoying tendency to look 
-e the graphs made by public- 
rvice corporations of the pub- 
’s twenty-four-hour use of elec- 
city or gas—every now -and 
en there is a “high-water 
ark" ; but these are in a lot of 
ses followed by slumps so that 
last state of that club is worse 
nan the first. (The Schoolmas- 
r hastily adds that he knows 
‘iere are any quantity of excep- 
ions; and every individual club 
ficial reading this is hereby de- 
iared exempt!) Nevertheless, 
iere may be interest in knowing 
i a clever letter put out the 
ther day by E. H. Dickinson, 
chairman of the Educational 
Committee, Toronto Advertising 
Club, in trying to bring out a 
good attendance for a forthcom- 
ing club meeting. 

“PRINTERS INK,” Mr. Dickin- 
son sagely observed, “would not 
he worth half its subscription 
price if it didn’t contain several 
irticles each issue showing how 


‘the other: fellow has done and is 
doing it. 

“This is exactly why you should 
attend next Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Toronto Advertising Club.” 
And then Mr. Dickinson went on 
to explain to the members the 
practical character of the ideas 
which S. E. Anglin, of the short- 
ening department of the Harris 
Abattoir Company, may reason- 
ably be expected to present in his 
talk on “The Marketing and Ad- 
vertising of Domestic Shorten- 
ing.” 

x Ok Ok 

Overlooking the friendly ref- 
erence to Printers’ INK, with the 
conscious blush of Modesty when 
aforesaid Modesty is being talked 
about and knows it, the School- 
master rises to remark that he 
thinks the Toronto Advertising 
Club is on the right track when 
it assumes that what advertising 
men like to hear is “how the 
other fellow has done and is do- 
ing it.” Men like to hear other 
things, too, of course; but this 
particular type of information is 
always welcomed with especial 
warmth, as the Schoolmaster 
knows for two reasons: first, he 














The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


and G 





W. H. KAUFMANN, P. 


New York 


Makers of all kinds of mag egy and Trade Cuts, ndadies Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 





The Largest Makers and Di 





o! 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them ew ont _ at Rapid’s Service means. 


f Advertising Plates in 


think of. If you ask them, 




















To market a new product wits — a 


ii Walton amnateniheats Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





“GIBBONS | Knows CANADA” 
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Printing and Art 
Production Manager 
Seeks Connection 


To take complete charge of pro- 
duction of art, engraving, and 
printing for large agency or any 
ether big user of printing. 


Have had 13 years’ experience in 
manufacturing as well as buying 
all printing products in large 
quantities. Color experience has 
been especially thorough. 


Now employed in same capacity 
but desire to change. Prefer a 
position as production manager 
for agency. Now located in Chi- 
cago but willing to locate in any 
large city. 


Address M. L., care Printers’ Ink, 
1720 Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 











2 Copy Men 
Wanted 


By publishing concern for 
their business publications. 
Unusual openings for a 
couple of young men who 
can prepare direct and 
forceful circulars or maga- 
zine advertisements with 
bottom in them. We want 
copy men—not artists, office 
managers or solicitors—but 
young men who study copy 
work and realize its im- 
portance. $1500 to $1800 to 
start, depending on qualifi- 
cations. Excellent future 
and sound business training. 


““G,” Box 97 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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has helped to build a good many 
advertising club programmes, and 
has never failed to note how the 
attendance thermometer goes boil- 
ing up toward midsummer heat 
when some big man is scheduled 
to tell “what we’ve done and why 
we've done it”; and secondly, be- 
cause over and over again there 
come to the Schoolmaster’s desk 
letters from members of his class 
commenting -with pleasure on the 
recital of inside facts about in- 
teresting business “current his- 
tory,” such as form such a big 
item on the Printers’ INK menu 
from week to week. In fact, i 
terest in that sort of datincinl 
was probably never so keen as it 
is at present, when we are all up 
on the bridge of the good ship 
Business, looking ahead for peri- 
scopes and lighthouses! 
* * x 

Isn’t it about time for advertis- 
ing men, who hold that there are 
always new and striking ways of 
expressing old truths, to abandon 
“in the final analysis” and “get- 
ting down to brass tacks”? These 
two expressions have long ago be- 
come badly and sadly hackneyed. 

Says an advertising manager 
who has served one concern for 
nearly twenty years: “I take a 
pride in making our advertising 
department a sort of all-around 
service bureau where many things 
that other departments don’t want 
to do will be done. Some de- 
partments of our business think 
that it is a great joke to dump 
undertakings on us, and I hear 
that they secretly laugh. We are 
good-natured about that. The 
fact is that we take it as a com- 
pliment. Even from a_ purely 
selfish point of view, we are glad 
to have the advertising depart- 
ment known to the management 
as the department that is never 
sorry to have a variety of special 
undertakings.” 

* 


Coupons and reply cards are 
stuck into almost everything 
these days, but the Schoolmaster 
thinks he has an entirely new ex- 
ample. An advertiser who gives 
away many thousands of vest- 
pocket memoranda books every 
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“ear made the fly-leaf of the 1917 
dition of his books a coupon on 
hich the interested reader could 
dicate his interest in a number 
f subjects there listed. At the 
d of the year the inquiry-record 
iowed that a goodly number of 
hese slips had come in. He re- 
rds the scheme as a valuable 
“by-product” of the distribution 
f vest-pocket memoranda books. 
* 


Nmnoontaoe 


It begins to look to the School- 
master as if the great war, grave 

its problems are, will not only 
levelop the alertness of Ameri- 
an business men, but will afford 
many longed-for opportunities for 
iousecleaning. Every good house- 
keeper knows that it takes some 
such upheaval as a fire, a flood, 
or a move to straighten out some 
of the snags that interfere with 
eflicient work. The rapidly chan- 
ging conditions will afford both 
manufacturer and merchant with 
all the argument they want for 
the introduction of new practices 
and policies. These observations 
are prompted by a general notice 
that John Wanamaker has recent- 
ly sent out under the heading “It 
Has Taken Fifty-seven Years to 
Write the Notice That Follows.” 
The text is the following: 

All retail discounts existing 
hitherto, and largely inherited 
from the general custom of 
ages in the mercantile busi- 
ness throughout the United 
States and elsewhere, shall be 
and are hereby abolished in 
this store after January 1, 
1918, and this is to give notice 
of the fact. 

Time has wrought great 
changes in this country, and 
it is incumbent on us to meet 
new conditions. 

We feel compelled to un- 
load special privileges and to 
remove all unnecessary bur- 
dens and to fix one inflexible 
price, and that the lowest pos- 
sible, allowing every  pur- 
chaser, man, woman or child, 
to stand on exactly the same 
level in buying in this Store: 

Every man’s dollar must go 
as far as any other man’s 
dollar, and by this unbreak- 
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Advertising and 
Publicity Assistant 


A valuable assistant in our pub- 
licity department is leaving us to 
enter the army. His duties con- 
sist of preparing and editing two 
monthly publications, writing pub- 
licity notices, preparing advertis- 
ing folders, procuring printing and 
making himself exceedingly useful 
in many other ways in the adver- 
tising and publicity departments 
of a large manufacturing concern 
which does extensive national ad- 
vertising. There is a young man 
somewhere who wants a _ real 
chance in the advertising business 
—this is it. There is no objection 
whatever to a man in the thirties 
if he still realizes that he is a 
young man. Give fully your rea- 
sons for thinking that you can fill 
this position. F, Box 96, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








Wanted: A Glib Pen! 


One of the most successful. firms 
in New York wants a young man 
to “work up” through their ad- 


vertising department. They pre- 
fer a college graduate, a man 25 
or 26, married. 


If you possess a glib pen, have 
imagination and a sense of humor, 
prove it by “advertising” yourself 
for the job. Previous experience 
in the “art of writing copy” un- 
necessary. 


Replies will be held in strictest 
confidence. 


Address XYZ, Box 98, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City, New York. 
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MERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% 
subseription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 
months. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Trademarks 


Headquarters 


MASON, FENWICK & 
LAWRENCE 
TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 
Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 
Some of the largest advertising agents, 


lithographers and manufacturers 
use our expert service 
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CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
expedite orders for high grade 


Process Color 
House Organs 


and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


PRINTING CRAFLS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 38rd to 34th Sts., NEW YORK 

















MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOOKLETS 
LAYOUTS 


STOCK : PLATES : PRINTING 
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able rule we expect to make 
it go further than ever when 
times are settled again. 

If our new rule works any 
hardship to a few, it will 
work advantage to the greater 
multitude. 

Our necessary long-stand- 
ing contract offices exist only 
for hotels, ships, Government 
orders, apartment and other 
large houses, buying in large 
quantities on a competitive 
basis. 

The discounts in our own 
family of employees will also 
be discontinued, but we shall 
more than make them up to 
them any loss in another way. 
(Signed) JoHN WANAMAKER. 


Space that Is Sold Right 


The magazine solicitor should always 
try to sell advertising as an investment, 
according to Russell A. Field, vice- 
president of the Martin V. Kelley 
Company. Mr. Field addressed the 
Representatives’ Club on this subject 
last Monday in New York. 

“T mean by that to cut out the mys 
tery and bunk,” he said, “and to sell 
your proposition to him on the ground 
that you have something definite to af- 
fect his business. Come in to see him 
as a human being, not as a magician. 

“T remember once calling on a 
prospective advertiser. This man_ had 
$15,000 to put into advertising. ‘What 
are you going to use for copy?’ I asked. 
‘That makes no difference,’ he said. ‘I’m 
advertising.’ He ‘had simply squared 
himself with his conscience because he 
was going to advertise. 

“There’s no more mortality in ad- 
vertising than in any form of invest- 
ment. If a man has been sold on a 
gambler’s chance he expects it all to 
come back at the end of a year. He 
needs some far-seeing person to con- 
vince him that his advertising is an in- 
vestment. If he’s sold on that basis, of 
returns, not at the end of one year, but 
of two, three or more years, then to 
him advertising does represent an in- 
vestment. These are the men who are 
not cutting down on their advertising 
this year. If there are no returns this 
year, there is no more difference in the 
fact than in the occasional passing of a 
lividend.” 


Evening Papers 


Washington 
Join Two Cent Class 
_The Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star and the Washington Times on 
February 13 raised their price from one 
cent to two cents. The Post has been 
retailing for two cents for some time. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost forty-five cents a line 
for each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Monday 


preceding date of issue. 














WANTED 
stenographer to type copy in New York 
\\lvertising Agency. State experience 
d salary expected. Box 804, care of 
i’rinters’ Ink. 


Artist, experienced in Women’s wear. 
One who owns air brush equipment and 
can handle opaque wash. Write stating 
experience and salary wanted to Box 
807, care Printers’ Ink. 





SOLICITOR 
cquainted with mail-order trade may 
irn extra commission easily on new 
roposition of exceptional attractive- 
iess. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 


\GENCY OFFICE MAN OR WOMAN 
to supervise bookkeeping, issuing or- 
lers, interviewing solicitors and other 
onsistent work in small but growing 
iwency. Give particulars, stating salary 
xpected. Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: Artist and designer, a 
capable figure man who can handle a 
general line of drawing and designing 
in black or color for photo. engraving. 
\ pleasant, permanent position for the 
right man. Send specimens of work 
ind particulars to—Brandon Printing 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted: Merchandiser for Pharma- 
ceutical Products. Must pe experi- 
enced man with big selling experience 
and also an organizer. ‘Big opportunity 
for right man. We want to find the 
right man for one of our ,customers. 
Address: Frederick C. Matthews Com- 
pany, 63 Mullett St., Detroit, Michigan. 

















An Opportunity Abroad ! 


Can you fill an executive position 
abroad? : 

We have foreign marketing organi- 
zations in every part of the world. 
We want a few high-class men for 
this work. 

If you are young in years and 
ideas, but with practical experience 
in marketing; if you have handled 
salesmanship or managed _organiza- 
tions we shall be glad to hear from 
you. We want men with a clean 
record, pleasing personality, good 
judgment and, above all, real ambi- 
tion. To such men we offer a big 
future. 

Interviews will be arranged with 
applicants having the necessary 
qualifications. Only written appli- 
cations giving full information will 
be considered. 

Foreign Service Committee, Vacuum 
Oil Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 











WANTED—Experienced advertising 
manager for chain of Drug Stores in 
large Eastern City. Write in confi- 
dence stating in full qualifications and 
salary expected. Address Box 794, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


AN OFFICE MANAGER 

A large publishing house has an un- 
usual opportunity for an office manager 
and systematizer, preferably _ experi- 
enced in publishing or advertising. 
Executive ability, a thorough knowledge 
of office detail, systems, and ability to 
handle men and situations are essential. 
In your application give experience in 
full and salary desired. Box 796, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
An Assistant to the Manager 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Must have some knowledge of 
mail order work. An _ unusual 
opportunity for the right man. 
Apply by letter. 

Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co. 
715 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Young man wanted to start at bot- 
tom of advertising business, selling 
classified advertisements for larger 
New York newspaper, to see what 
sort of a future he can work out 
for himself. 

The work will be hard, hours long, 
and first earnings small. But the 
opportunity to learn the advertis- 
ing and modern newspaper business, 
and to advance in salary and re- 
sponsibility, is exceptional. 

Only the most promising candidate 
—obviously willing to give his en- 
tire time and energy to the work, 
to go through a long period of ad- 
vertising selling training, to be able 
to master the most difficult obstacles 
—will be considered. Apply, giving 
age, education, nationality and 
three references to Box 784, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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A high-grade . printing 
represent THE ROY- 
in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cin- 


WANTED: 
salesman __ to 
CROFTERS 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
cinnati, and St. Louis. 
We are looking for the right man to 
represent us in each of the above terri- 
tories. 

Address, The Roycrofters, East Aurora, 
N. Y., for full particulars. 


WANTED: 


Advertising Service Manager—Large 
Engraving and Publishing establish- 
ment of Minneapolis has an opening 
for a young man possessing broad 
experience in planning and writing 
Direct-by-mail Advertising Literature 
of the better kind. Must have a gen- 
eral knowledge of advertising, en- 
graving and printing. Prefer a mar- 
ried man of good habits and appear- 
ance whose record of achievement 
will stand rigid investigation. Salary 
$35.00 per week to start and unusual 
opportunity for advancement.  Ad- 
dress Box 792, care Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
Lithographic Salesman 


for Chicago Office of a large Litho- 
graphic House. Should have crea- 
tive ability and understand prin- 
ciples of direct Advertising. 


Be acquainted with Lithographic 
Methods, thoroughly _ experienced, 
efficient and enthusiastic. 


State Age, and connections, cover- 
ing past experience. 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 


co., 











RLEMTEDEA DELANO 
WANTED— 


PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 


Well educated, well read, for 
owner of publishing business. 
Man thirty to thirty-five 
years of age. Business lo- 
cated in New York City. Will 
travel frequently. Training 
in the publishing business 
- highly desirable. Ability to 
keep personal accounts accu- 
rately necessary. Splendid 
opportunity to learn the busi- 
ness. Cannot consider one 
who has not earned $1800 

per year. Box 798, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Paper in the motor vehicle field has a: 
opening for a bright, aggressive man to 
handle eastern territory on commissior 
basis with drawing account. We prefer 
a man who is acquainted with the in 
dustry and with eastern advertising 
agencies and who is at present handling 
a proposition which will work hand in 
hand with our own. Possibilities for 
the future unlimited. Circulation larg- 
est in the trade, A. C. guaranteed. 
Write Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
For sale, latest model Elliott, motor 
driven, all attachments, practically 
new, cheap. 1642 Woolworth Building 
N. Y. Telephone Barclay 7448. 


| ¢a Sheet Posts RI. 


Me ep pee Ui lta 
S UMON TRUST BLDG PROVIDENCE R 











Standish-Barnes Co. 





AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
If you are looking for a well-estab- 
lished quality printing concern noted 
for its superior service, to handle your 
work exclusively, a New York City 
plant is in a position to handle $50, 000 
worth of printing because of the sus- 
pension of several interests during the 
war. Box 797, care Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, 20, with Photo-Engraving 
experience, wishes position in service 
department of advertising agency or 
publisher. Write Casper, 20 Thatford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wants to Start at Bottom 
Young man, 24, of good education and 
appearance, draft exempt, experienced 
in soliciting, wants opportunity in New 
York. Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Quantity worker, copy, layout, printing, 
correspondence, house organ, publicity. 
$50 week. C., Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 
Agency and college training. Would 
make crackerjack assistant to advertis- 
ing executive. O’Kayed by big ad men. 
A comer. Box 786, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY-SERVICE WOMAN 
Specialized vegetable fats, cocoanut 
margarines, toilet preparations, cook 
books, domestic science editorials, house 
organs, trade letters, educational copy. 
Seven years exceptional agency experi- 
ence; three general copy, four highly 
specialized. References: Present em- 
ployers. Box 808, care Printers’ Ink. 


e 

Anywhere In America 
Are you looking for young man who can 
serve you—one with youth, education 
and business imagination? Yes! 
Qualifications:—Age, 20% yrs., stenog- 
rapher-typist, r-a-p-i-d, secretary, Eve- 
ning High School graduate, newspaper 
advertising experience. Salary $25. 
Box 788, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Capable business woman. Office man- 





8 an \lvertising and write-up man. Capable 

nto ergetic young executive, technical ager, expert Cashier-Bookkeeper, Collec- 
S101 ining and analytical powers; making | tions and correspondent work. Nine 
efer cood and open for larger opportunity. years Publishing experience. Desires 
; an Box 785, care Printers’ Ink. change of locality. Box 789, Printers’ 
ising ‘ 

ling iusiness man, specializing in advertis- =— 

d in ing, sales and office management de- HERE IS A YOUNG WOMAN 
for tments desires executive position. (26) over 8 yrs. advertising-publishing; 
larg- j;xtremely analytical and practical. Le- make-up, buying space, printing, engrav- 
eed. | training. Personal and business ref- ing; client service; initiative; wide 


ally 
ing 


ences. Present salary $4000. Box 800. 


A Man Worth Having 
\ WRITER of EFFECTIVE COPY, 
yout and art ability, agency and _tech- 
ical publishing experience. Knows 
work, engraving, printing, etc. 

tox 787, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor of wide, success- 
| experience, extensive acquaintance 
iroughout Eastern territory, seeks 
pening where high-class services are 
eeded; general or class publication; 
letters confidential. Box 795, care 
rinters’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING-sales-service man. Ex- 
perienced manager, salesman, buyer, in- 
vestigator, analyst, correspondent and 
mail order executive. Familiar with 
wency, retail jobbing and’ manufactur- 
ing lines. Age 38, married, splendid 
health, good personality, and exceptional 
references. Box 805, care Printers’ Ink. 














TECHNICAL ADMAN WANTS 
CHANGE 


\ high grade man now making good as 
advertising manager for a large manu- 
facturer desires similar position in New 
York City or position handling tech- 
nical accounts in an agency—Has had 
agency experience and can plan cam- 
paigns and write copy—Only a good 
position with a good company consid- 
ered. Box 790, care Printers’ Ink. 





acquaintance; stenographer-correspond- 
ent. A-1 references. Box 806, ‘ 





House Organ Editor 


Copy Writer of several notable suc- 


‘cesses in selling field—Big Producer 


and Sure Result Getter—immediately 
available on account of radical read- 
justment of industry affected by war. 
Address Box 793, care Printers’ Ink. 


GENERAL — MANAGER 
an 
een Director 





oO 
Exceptional Experience 


now 
Open For New Connection 

A thoroughly trained and _ qualified 
originator and director of sales and ad- 
vertising procedure and business execu- 
tive, with comprehensive knowledge of 
both American and Canadian fields. 
Formerly associated with large manu- 
facturers and advertising agencies in 
the U. S. Recently General Manager 
Sales and Service with largest advertis- 
ing and printing concern in Canada. 
Age, 40; personal habits and record, 
clean; possesses unquestionable proofs 
of experience and ability. Pleased to 
hear from any well-rated large concern 
willing to pay a high-class man what he 
is worth. hort trial engagement en- 
tirely agreeable. Address P. O. Box 
129, Station B., Montreal, Canada. 
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PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an aver- 
age of ten copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue as received, 
can be securely fastened in the binder, by a 
very simple arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring dura- 
bility. Covered with strong black book cloth; 
lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


*65 Cents Each 


postpaid 


*Where two or more are ordered at 
the same time, the price is 60c. each 
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Another Tribute to 
Outdoor Advertising 


Chicago Daily Tribune 
Feb. 11, 1918 


Outdoor Advertising is now employed 
by the French Government to reach 
all the people of France. 


[aterm Crt log Colenor-tang 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Praspetity Without 
Congestion | 


Endless trains of raw material and | 
foods from the farms, forests and | 
mines of the West pouring into the | 
Atlantic ports have produced in- 
expressible congestion in the East. 7 


Not only is the Central West | 
prospering from. this tremendous 
production sold at high prices but | 
it is comparatively free from | 
traffic congestion. There have } 
been a thousand embargoes on | 
east-bound traffic to one on west- 
bound freight. 


Focus your sales efforts on the | 
market where sales are most easily | 
and most profitably made and © 
where deliveries are certain. | 
Write for circular entitled ; 
“Beating the Embargo.” 


The Chicage Tribute | 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








